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Today In Oklahoma 




^ m ’he Land Run of 1889 opening 

m up the Unassigned Lands in 
M what is now central Oklahoma 
was unique. It was a wild, grand and 
glorious horse race. For many partici- 
pants, it was the chance of a lifetime. 
For others, it was a wild ad ventu re- 

April 22, 1889, was a day like no 
other in the state’s history'. It marked 
the end of frontier life in Oklahoma, 
and the beginning of towns and law^ 
and order in the western half of the 
state, 

WTien we first began planning this 
issue, wc wanted our readers to get a 
well-rounded view' of w'hat this day 
was like, perhaps the most significant 
in our state*s histo^v^ 

Dr, Stan Hoig, author of Vie Oklaho- 
ma iMtid Rush of 1889^ was the obvious 
choice to write about the Land Run, A 
historian’s description and analysis was 
needed for the larger, overall view, and 
Dr* Hoig has spent years researching 
this period. Historically accurate as 
W'cll as entertaining, his account begins 
on page 8, 

Just what was it like for a man to go 
off on his own, camp out in this unset- 
tled country' and make the run into the 
Promised Land? Dr. Daniel M, John- 
ston, w^ho lived most of his life in 

Next Issue: You cold us walking is 
your favorite sport, and wc know' you'll 
enjoy che piece chat tells you w'here 
youll fmd che best trails in Oklahoma, 
Also, the Centennial Scries continues 
w'ith Dr. Stan Hoig’s story chronicling 
the homesteaders’ first year on the fron- 
tier, We’ll also have a portfolio on the 
Red River and stories on horseshoe 
pitching, the .%buckle Wilderness and 
Oklahoma City’s BLAC Theatre. All 
this and more in the Mav-June issue of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 


Chickasha, wrote about his experi- 
ences years later on a Big Chief tablet, 
W,K, Stratton has written a fascinating 
article, based on Johnston’s memoirs, 
that begins on page 18, 

Newspaper and magazine reporters 
from all over the United States came to 
cover this event for their readers. They 
found no motels or restaurants and a 
challenge to get their stories back 
home. Quotes from their articles on 
page 12 provide colorful ’‘snapshots” 
of some of the participants and their 
activities. 

With almost no trees growing in che 
area, lumber w'as at a premium. ITie 
first home for most homesteaders was a 
dugouc* W,K. Stratton describes life in 
these primitive homes on page 22* 

What happened to these gutsy 
homesteaders after they made the run 
and staked their claims.^ At least a few 
of their descendants are still living on 
the land chat was claimed that April 
afternoon a hundred years ago. Kay 
xVforgan writes on page 24 about two of 
these families w ho share stories of how' 
their land was homesteaded and what 
their legacy means to them. 

While these stories concentrate on 
one day in the life of Oklahoma — April 
22, 1889 — a mini-series, produced by 
OETA as its Centennial project, gives 
an overview of Oklahoma history' from 
1829 to the present* “Oklahoma Pas- 
sage” is the state’s history' as cold and 
experienced by a fictional family — the 
Bentons. 

A View'er’s Guide for “Oklahoma 
Passage” inserted after page 30 is 
meant to be read before watching the 
series to familiarize the view'er with 
Oklahoma’s history. Some events cov* 
ered in the series remain controversial, 
but a panel of several historians has 


carefully considered how these events 
are presented. The guide also includes 
a list of related books to read. Your 
library' w^ill have a list of other excellent 
books on the state’s history'. 

“Oklahoma Passage” will premiere 
on public television on .^pril 16-20. 
You also will want to watch March 4-19 
when public television presents some 
of its best programs during Festival 
’89* 

^ Host for one of the five episodes 
of “Oklahoma Passage” is Hoyt Axton, 
w hose own story is told on page 42, 
The popular entertainer was bom in 
Duncan, owns a ranch in Holdenville 
and has relatives in southeastern Okla- 
homa, including his brother, John, and 
cousin, Sen* David Boren, 

^ One of the state’s hottest recre- 
ational areas is Grand Lake w'irh its 
myriad of water activ ities, small town 
festivals and pleasant lifescyde. Ranked 
as the fourth most popular retirement 
area in the country, it includes Shan- 
gri-la, a favorite resort for golfers with 
its two pro-level golf courses. Motels, 
campgrounds, condos and elegant va- 
cation homes are scattered throughout 
the area. Diana Nelson Jones tours 
Grand Lake on page 31 and writes 
about a Shangri-la weekend on page 
40. 

^ Wildflowers from the Panhandle 
and northwestern Oklahoma are fea- 
tured in the Portfolio. Because of the 
area’s higher elevation and different 
weather patterns, the W'ildfltnvers vary' 
from those in ocher parts of the state. 
The Portfolio begins on page 50, 

^ Wc are pleased to join Governor 
Henryk Bellmon in inviting all Oklaho- 
ma TODACf readers to join in the cele- 
bration of Oklahoma’s Centennial 
throughout 1989* — Sue Carter 
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Oklahcima TOD.^^V 


Dear Oklahoma TODXY readers: 

April 22 j 1889, is one of the most 
significant dates in our state’s histo- 
vy because it officially opened Okla- 
homa land for settlement. 

The celebration of the Ck;ntennial 
of the great Land Run M ill continue 
through 1989 with the L'.S. Olympic 
Pestivah the National Square Dance 
Ckjnvention, wagon trains, horse 
sho%vs, reenactments of the Land 
Run, museum exhibits and a host of 
festivals and activities. 

Dates of Centennial events w'ill 
be listed in the Emertatnmenc Cal- 
endar for each issue of Oklahoma 
7DZ)A}" For more information, call 
1-800-652-6552. 

Plan to attend and participate in 
these events which celebrate our 
heritage. Invite your out-of-state 
friends and relatives to visit Oklaho- 
ma! Oklahoma TOD/Ci^% out-ofistace 
readers will want to plan their vaca- 
tions around a visit back home. 

Together w'e Mill salute the cour* 
age and perseverance of those early- 
day homesteaders. 

Sincerely, 

Henr>* Bellmon 
Governor 


LETTERS 


Everyone who is a native Oklaho- 
man should receive the November- 
Deccmber 1988 issue. I am eager to 
read the special articles on the 1889 
Land Run to be submitted by Dn Stan 
Hoig; they surely will be priceless and 
meant to be saved for our children. I 
don’t Mant to miss a single event dur- 
ing 1989 and hope to be taking a leave 
of absence to participate in some way. 

Doris M. Norton 
North Providence, Rhode Island 


I was thrilled to see my grandmoth- 
er’s and her family’s picture on pages 
28-29 in your January-Pebruarv' issue 
of Oklahoma TODAY. The woman 
standing by the tent is Mar\^ Alice 
(Warner) Hoover, born August 13, 
1858, my great-grandmother and the 
mother of the five children in the pic- 
ture. My grandmother was Effic Ciith- 
erine, who is in the far right of the 
photograph. Her family traveled from 
Kansas to homestead near Orlando in 
1889. One of my uncles, Francis Creel 
Lnwin, still owns the old homestead. 

The photograph is in several Okla- 
homa history' books and museums. It 
also hangs on my living room walk 

Joyce Bond 
Beggs 

Please inform Michael Wallis (au- 
thor of “Sniffing Out The Best 'Q’ ” in 
the January-Febmary’ issue) that the 
best “O’" in Oklahoma is at Chick and 
Millie’s Blue Moon Restaurant in Pon- 
ca Ciry. Every^onc knows chat! 

John J, Lew alien 
Bartlesville 

We kne^ baihecue would be a passionate 
topic and that we would miss some great 
mtaurants. J.R. Williamson of Lawton 
suggests Roy's in Chkkasha, and iMndra 
Christy of Okmulgee says Pioneer Camp in 
Wellston is a must. We'd like to hear from 
other readers y too. 

I have recently returned to Oklaho- 
ma after working 12 years with the 
U.S. Forest Serv^ice in the western and 
southern United States. I bought your 
Septcmber-October issue containing 
the article on the Ouachita Trail. It 
M'as excellent. The inclusion of nature 
articles in your magazine has prompted 
me to buy a subscription. 

I am thrilled with my recent transfer 
and I would like to share my enthusi- 
asm with anyone interested in know'- 
ing more about Oklahoma’s mountain 
forest. Our offices at Heavener and 
Talihina are also visitor information 
centers that are open to the public. 

Paul Burris 
Heavener 
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Smokey 

By Kathryn Jenson White 



Ihmisfjfi, / /\ foanr/er/ I'hc Garfield News, k/r h d/mms /sf e{/ifwg The New York 
U'imes. His detemunm'mi may get him there, it*s ainady landed hm on 'llie 'I'onight Show* 


mokey Tennison, an 11- 
year-old sixth grader from 
Sand Springs, was told by 
Johnny Carson that he wa^ 
persistent. Although he likes Johnny 
Carson a lot and was glad to be asked 
CO be on' his show, Smokey was not all 
that fond of the late-night, talk-show 
host’s word choice* 

“His description of me as being per- 
sistent is not a good one,” Smokey 
says, "Tm determined a lot, but I really 
haven’t thought of just one word to fit 
me* I would rather be called deter- 
mined than persistent." 

With all respect to Smokey and def- 
erence to his right to call himself what- 
ever he chooses, Carson was right on 
this one* Take the way Smokey made 
his way from Sand Springs to Burbank 
to be a guest last July on “The l"o- 
night Show.” 

“I w^atch Johnny Carson ever>^ night, 
and I think he's ver>' fun,” Smokey 
says. “But some of his guests are really 
drags. So I thought if they can get on, 
so can L I WTOte him a letter telling 
him about starting a school newspaper 
and chat I’d like to be on his show. 
They sent me back a letter saying 'Al- 
though we thought your idea w^as very 
interesting, we do not plan to schedule 
it.’ It was like a form letter. 

“Then, when I had interviewed the 
governor and got the school paper go- 
ing good, I sent them my columns. 1 
said, 'Dear Mr, Carson, I watch you a 
lot. I would like to be on your pro- 
gram. I w'ould at least like to interview 
you by phone if you do not think 1 
would be a good guest on your show'. 
(By the w'ay, you would be wrong,)’ ” 


That second letter did it. A couple 
of months after he sent it off, accord- 
ing to Smokey, he got a phone call 
from the talent coordinator of “The 
Tonight Show'” w'ho asked him a lot of 
questions. His answers convinced her 
that he was late-night material. 

Smokey’s reason for assuming he 
was interesting enough for national 
television in the first place was Ihe 
Garfteid the student new'spaper 
he conceived ofi planned, arranged 
supplies for, staffed, edited, wrote for, 
got copied and distributed. Again, Car- 
son knew' what he was calking about 


when he described Smokey as persis- 
tent, whether Smokey likes it or not. 

“I read a story' in the third grade 
about a reporter,” he says. “It w'as 
called ‘A Day in the Life of a Report- 
er.’ I thought it was really neat, so I 
w'ent to my principal, Mr. Tlmrman, 
and asked him if I could start a paper. 
He said no, that it took too much time 
and w'c didn’t have enough paper. 

“1 went to Garfield Elementaiy' in 
the fourth grade. So I asked my new 
principal, Mr. Clark, if I could start a 
paper. He said no, we don’t have 
enough paper. So that summer I got 
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the paper by calling different business- 
es and asking them if they would do- 
nate some paper so I could start a 
school newspaper. I went straight to 
the top, asking for the manager. One 
donated 5(K) sheets of computer paper. 
My grandma works at Kerr (ilass, so I 
called them. They donated three big 
boxes of computer paper. 

“WTien school started, I asked my 
principal if I got the paper could I start 
a newspaper. He said yes. 1 told him I 
already had the paper. He said to get 
my staff together. I'here were 20 
members on the staff, but the whole 
class did not participate. It was 
an outside-class project.” 

.So two years and two princi- 
pals after reading the inspiration- 
al stor\ and deciding he wanted 
to create a school newspaper, 
fifth-grader Smokey finally had 
Vte Garfield a completely 

student-produced, one- to two-page 
newspaper with reporters to cover 
music, g\’m and whatever else editor 
Smokey assigned them to cover. 

But that's not all. 

.After he got Ibe Sews going well, 
Smokey called a Tulsa paper and one 
of the reporters did a storv on him. ‘'I 
asked him what my chances were of 
writing for them,” Smokey .says, ”and 
he said, ‘Well, you know, tr\’ your local 
paper and maybe when you get in ju- 
nior high you can start writing for us.’ ” 
So Smokey pitched the idea of a 
column to the Sand Springs Leader^ and 
in early 1988 “.Smokey's .Signals” be- 
gan to appear in the pages of the cit\ 
paper. 

You can call him persistent, or you 
can call him determined, or you can 
call him a kid with a vision, but you've 
got to call him special. 

The lessons Oklahoma’s answer to 
William Randolph Hearst has learned 
in the process of becoming a newspa- 
per editor and celebrin are many, and 
he clearly understands some of them. 

“"Hie first issue was rough getting 
out because I had so many people to 
organize," he recalls. "We couldn’t all 
agree on everything. It’s kind of hard 


giving orders. You know, when you're 
an 1 1 -year-old and you’re trv ing to tell 
another II -year-old to do .something 
it’s real hard because you ha\e no au- 
thoritv’. I overcame this by just taking 
charge and telling them who was boss. 

1 told them to get it together.” 

.Smokey says that the school never 
gave him any trouble with censorship 
during the 1 1 issues of The Garfield 
Sews that appeared. However, when 
he went back at the beginning of this 
year, the principal told him the news- 
paper was a thing of the past, accord- 
ing to Smokey, "because of lack of 
staff, we had too many spelling errors 
and we didn’t have enough 
supervision.” 

(juess how the storv’ goes from here. 

"There was a meeting,” .Smokey 
says, "and The Tulsa Tribune did an 
editorial about it. We had another con- 
ference and came to a compromise. 
Another teacher uses a newsletter as 
part of her curriculum and I can work 
on it to develop my skills. I hate to 
give up the authoritv- I had with the 
paper, though." 

Smokey's desire to be involved with 
a newspaper is a sincere one. He’s 
done all he’s done to make that hap- 
pen, not just to make waves. He says 
his dream, after studying journalism at 
(x)lumbia rniversitv , is to be editor of 
The Sew York Times. 

"I trv to read newspapers,” he says. 
"1 don't like to read books because 
they take too long. W hen I read some- 
thing, I want to read \i\ 1 don't want to 
drag it out. In a newspaper you have to 
read it all at once, because the next 
day it's old news.” 

WTiat he likes best about being a 
reporter is the interv iew. I le’s already 
bagged them with (jovernor Bellmon 
and r.S. Rep. Jim Inhofe and a couple 
of 'Fulsa news people. He wrote the 
first for The Garfield Siws and the sec- 
ond for the Sand Springs header. 

"I had a list of (luestions for the 
governor prepared, and his executives 
made me cut them down because I 
had too many,” .Smokey says. "I asked 
him al)out five questions. .Some of 


them were, ‘In the year 2()(X) will the 
educational .system be better or worse.^’ 
He said much better; ‘Were you in- 
volved in 4-H.^’ He said yes; ‘Should 
kids my age be involved in politics.^' 
He said, when yoifre 15. Fhis made 
me kind of mad, because I follow all 
the elections. 

"My age has a lot to do with this," 
.says .Smokey, who turns 12 in .April. 
"Say I was 35 and wanted to do an 
interv iew with the governor. If I wrote 
a letter, they would probably tell me to 
get lost. .At my age, it shows that I 
really want to learn about a certain 
thing. 'Fhat impresses people." 

H.xactly. !B 

Have a nominee for** Irirornmon Common 
Folk'f Write to Kathryn do Oklahoma 
10D.AY, P.O. Box 's33S4. Oklahoma 
City, OK 73/53. 


Smokey’s Signals 

Published in the Sand Springs 
Leader on So^\ 6, 1988 

Well, as you know Tuesday is 
election day and the candidates are 
making their last speeches. 

Before you vote, remember to 
take time out to learn about the 
candidates. Because your vote 
could be the deciding vote. 

Please get out and vote. Don’t 
let a few make this important deci- 
sion for the rest of the people. 

Remcmlxrr, besides the presi- 
dential race, we al.so have election 
for the U.S. representative from 
this district and county' sherilT. 

.So if for some reason you don’t 
know who is running in any of 
these races, you can call the 
League of Women Voters or the 
Democratic or Republican head- 
quarters and they will be glad to 
give you the information. 

Rememl>er to get out and vote. 
I am not old enough yet so I have 
to depend on those of you who are 
to do vour part. 

Vote 1 uesday, Nov. 8, 1988. 


March -.April IW) 
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By Dr.-.gtan, Hoig 








pil pawffjtg /jj IJmhmtx^ tr/mp/f/r// in shi/i^i the etrtisfs vision af the frantk 

start nf the WH^ Utmi Run. A f though phoio^iphrn doamentr/i mum n^ts m Aptii 2^. iSS9. 

no piiofos exist of the opening at higft noon. fC'&krtm' U bim? History Co/fertiotts I 






WESrEFtN HISTQRt COOECTfONS 




I t was the greatest msh For land in 
the his ton of mankind* Some 
writers of the day described it as 
the “world’s biggest horse race*’’ 
lb the thousands of homeless, land- 
less people of 1889, it was the answer 
to their prayers for a chance in life* lb 
the Indians of what was then Indian 
1 erritory, it was a death blow against 
their desire for a separate Indian state* 
It was a stampede of humankind — 
an American circus luring a regional, 
ethnic and vocational cross-section 
from over the nation* l^br many, it was 
an exciting personal adventure into the 
wild American West, At the least, it 
was a grand exercise in the sport of 
beating out the other fellow — legally or 
illegally. 

Some came with an anticipation that 
made their hearts pound like ham- 
mers, some with their jaws set and 
eyes fixed straight ahead in dogged 
determination, some with joyful ex- 
citement, some fearful they would lose 
out and many with secret schemes to 
beat the rules. .All came with the fer- 


vent hope of winning 160 acres of vir- 
tually free government land. 

In this year of 1889, the country was 
ripe for such an event, Ibc Indian had 
finally been conquered; the concept of 
uniting the country- from coast to coast 
had been realized; now^ the Western 
domain could be settled. Hard eco- 
nomic times intensified the burning 
hunger for land that already lurked 
deep within the American breast* 

For several weeks, the land fever 
had been building all around the na- 
tion. Newspapers carried glowing de- 
scriptions of the more than 2 million 
acres of land the Lliited States owned 
in the hean of Indian Territory- and 
which was to be opened to settlement. 
People talked about it on the streets, 
at church, in saloons and across fences. 
Meetings were held, speakers were 
heard, colonies were formed. 

In lace March, Presidem Benjamin 
Harrison signed the proclamation 
opening the Lbassigned Lands to set- 
tlement at high noon on .April 22. If 
specified that 21 -year-old men and sin- 


gle, widowed or legally divorced wom- 
en were eligible to make the race for 
160 acres of land under the laws of the 
Homestead Act* The country had 
been suiv'eycd and marked by the Bar- 
rett survey of 1873, but by Harrison’s 
proclamation it was illegal tor contes- 
tants to enter ahead of time to look for 
a choice homestead, Vo do so would 
render a claim invalid. 

Immediately the eyes and feet of 
the entire nation turned toward the 
region known as the “Oklahoma coun- 
t^\^’^ Many came like stan ed creatures 
to a water hrrle. [mpoverished farmers 
and their families — chicken coops and 
water barrels lashed to their ractly cov- 
ered wagons, milk cows plodding be- 
hind and dogs alongside^ — ^lincd the 
dusty roads from all directions. ,Soon 
their makeshift camps siirrounded the 
“[ Promised Land.” 

'fhousands of other zealous souls 
poured through Kansas Cary’s Union 
.Station headed for points such as Ar- 
kansas Caty and (Caldwell, Both of 
these Kansas border cov\ ns were served 
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by railroads, but only the Santa Fc at 
Arkansas (ars extended on through 
the territory. (Tidwell's R(K'k Island 
crossed the line only as far as Pond 
C'reek, but stagecoach ser\ ice was es- 
tablished from there to Fort Reno by 
Oklahoma liarr\ Hill and D.R. *'(]an- 
nonbair’ (ireen. 

Kansas newspapers described the 
surging mob: miners from Pennsylva- 
nia carry ing long sheaf knives; Yankees 
from New \ork armed to the teeth 
against desperadoes and wild Indians; 
loggers from Michigan in picturescjue 
costumes; colonists from Illinois, their 
women in calico dresses and poke lin- 
nets; from I'ennessee a group of grim- 
eyed, long-bearded mountaineers with 
pistols at their waists; and standing out 
among a parrs of Missourians was their 
tall leader who wore overalls stamped 
with small American flags and red- 
white-and-blue striped britches. 

Pickpockets and sharks worked the 
Kansas railway stations, selling phony 
lots in nonexistent towns and working 
other swindles on the naive. Entrepre- 
neurs hawked maps of Oklahoma, pre- 
printed claim registration forms, blank 
affidavits and oilcloth signs giving no- 
tice of preemption. Newsboys on 
trains quickly sold out of newspapers, 
pamphlets and maps. People lusted to 
read anything and eversthing about 
Oklahoma. 

In colonies, groups and singly the 
hopefuls came. Not all were farmers 
by any means. .Among the surge of 
humankind ready to build an overnight 
society on the deserted landscape were 
bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
butchers and tailors; lawyers, doctors, 
pharmacists and other professionals; 
merchants and speculators looking to 
the abundance of opportunity to be 
offered in the new country; city-bred 
tenderfeet yearning for adventure on 
the frontier; and widows and unmar- 
ried women, determined as any to win 
their share in the land rush. 

(Jetting Ready for the Run 

More than 50,000 people gathered 
on the four sides of the L nassigned 


Lands; most waited in Kansas where 
the onrush was held up at the border 
towns. .Arkansas City and (bid well 
swarmed with rushees arriving by 
train — also with gamblers and hustlers 
of all sorts. I’aro and stud poker games 
nourished in saloons and gambling 

Many land-seekers 
plunged in by moon- 
light to join the gov- 
ernment ojficials, 
railroaders, deputy 
marshals already 
there. Those who 
sneaked in early 
wotdd become known 
as “Sooners.” 


tents while hotels and boarding houses 
were filled to capacity . .At night pool 
tables and bars became beds. 

.Meanwhile, outside the towns large 
covered-wagon camps sprouted into 
being along creeks. Women cooked in 
iron pots over campfires, children 
romped about in the maze of wagons 
and tents and men mended harne.sses, 
whittled and confabulated. Finally, in 


response to public demand, the Interi- 
or Department decreed the settlers 
could advance on .April 19 across the 
(Cherokee Outlet to the borders of the 
L’nassigned District. 

l\vo great wagon train caravans, es- 
corted by I .S. cavalry troops, began 
their march that day . One, with more 
than 1,(KK) wagons, left .Arkansas (aty 
to travel down the old Boomer trail 
past Willow Springs to the flood-swol- 
len banks of the .Salt Fork of the .Ar- 
kansas. 'Fo cross the dangerously 
gushing waters of the river, settlers and 
soldiers worked together to lay wooden 
planks across the Santa l*'e Railroad's 
bridge. Wagons were unhitched and 
dragged across by manpower; blind- 
folded horses were led o\ er the bridge. 
I'his large group spread along the 
northern rim of the Oklahoma lands 
alx)ve present (nithrie and Stillwater. 

.At the same time, another sizeable 
contingent of settlers moved south 
from (bldwell, making camp at Buffa- 
lo .Springs before adv ancing to the bor- 
der on the morning of .April 11. Fhe 
line of farmers, laborers, cowboys, 
teamsters, war veterans, cavalrymen, 
women and children stretched across 
the rolling land as far as the eye could 
see. 

Paralleling the march from (bldwell 
were some .J(K) wagons under the di- 


i 
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/iv :\pri/ 22, lami-seeken (raveTtn^ in rairm/ aiv/go//jf surroutukd the ''Oklahoma foutury. 
One historian estimates that hKiW dragons zretr parked at homesteads that night. 
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L8ND RUN NEWS: 

Black and White and Read all over. 

In 1889, the nation's journalists knew they had a live one. 


Adventure guarantees g(X)d copy; so do the conflicts of man 
against nature and man against man. 1*he Land Run of 1 889 had 
all the elements a I9th-centur>* reporter could hope for, and. not 
surprisingly, the chaotic event drew journalists representing 
newspapers and magazines from .New York to Ciilifornia. 

'Hie reporters — like the settlers — had to work hard to get what 
they wanted. .Accommodations in the territorv' meant a bedroll on 
the ground. Transportation was frustratingly unpredictable. 
Communication with editors was trickier than crossing a covered 
wagon across the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. Since only one 
telegraph line served the horde of reporters, one enterprising 
journalist from the Kansas City Star beat his competition by hiring 
cowboy couriers to catch his pages of copy as he threw them out 
the window of a train, 'llie cowboys then raced to the nearest 
telegraph in .Arkansas Cit\' to transmit the stories to the Star. 

'Hie reporters* and participants* observ’ations of the events 

surrounding April 22, 1889, reveal the emotions and motivations 
bound up in one of the most important days in the history of a 
state. 

I He anffilus placent miki praeter omnis. — 'Iliat little corner of my 
neighbor’s land pleases me better than all my vast estates. 
Congressional Record, July 1 6. 1 888. 

“It is an astonishing thing,” an observer of the day comment- 
ed, “that men will fight harder for $500 worth of land than they 
will for $10,000 in money.” New York Herald, .April 14, 1889. 

Not far from the depot at Oklahoma Station, two gamblers 
operated a faro game in a tent, llie word was out that boomer 
Tom Ward had lost his all there — his entire si.\t\-five cents. 
Wichita Eagle, March 22, 1889. 

One boomer outfit of special notice consisted of two cows, a 
mule, a yellow dog, and a young couple who proudly shared the 
space of their wagon with a (Cottage organ. 

Some (of the boomers) are poor, indeed, and their garments 
show the effect of sun, storms and rough usage . . . 'Fheir rattling 
old rigs and rattling piles of bones that draw' them are well in 
keeping with their appearance. Wichita Eagle, March 22, 1889. 

.A young man from .Missouri, whose soft felt hat flapped up 
and down in the wind like wings of a wild turkey, said he did not 
suppose that Oklahoma was better than any other place, but that 
he w^as going there merely for the reason that everybody else 
seemed to be going. Harpers Weekly, May 4, 1889. 

.A minister distributing religious literature to b(x>mer wagons as 
they struggled through the mud at .Arkansas City' had his offering 
rudely rejected by a sweating, swearing teamster. ‘‘Don’t you 
want to go to heaven.^” the minister asked. “ITiat’s just where 
I’m headed,” the driver answered. “And if I can cross the 
Cimarron, I’m bound to get that.” St. Louis Republic, .April 22, 
1889. 

Edna I lelm arrived at Arkansas City' from Kentucky to make 


the race, finding there was no place to lodge and realizing she 
had no transportation in Oklahoma. Weary and discouraged, she 
sat dow n to rest. 'Iliere she met .Martin .Ahrens w ho said he was a 
widower with three children and needed a housekeeper. He 
made a suggestion. She could keep his children while he made 
the run and got a homestead. Ilien they c'tiuld get married and 
live on it. She accepted. .Ahrens made the run, secured a home- 
stead near Kingfisher and returned. 4Tiey were married and set 
off for their claim in a covered wagon. Indian-Pioneer History 
Collection, Vol. 66, Oklahoma Historical Society 

.At night the sounds of violins, banjos and acrordions could be 
heard from the boomer wagons and tents at (Tidwell. In the 
town, hotels and boarding houses were full, and merchants were 
doing a record business in outfitting the new arrivals. ITie drug 
stores, particularlv, did a large business in whiskey. St. Louis 
Republic, April 1*8. 1889. 

In Purcell livery' stables, more than two hundred horses were 
rubbed down, saddled and bridled for the “biggest horse race 
ever run in the Ignited States.” New York Times, .April 23, 1889. 

1 strolled up on the eminence near the land office, and 
surveyed the cyclorama spread out before me on all sides. Ten 
thousand people had “squatted” upon a square mile of virgin 
prairie that first afternoon, and as the myriad of white tents 
suddenly appeared upon the face of the country*, it was as though 
a flock of white-winged birds had just settled down upon the 
hillsides and in the valley. Cosmopolitan, September 1889. 

“Edmond, Okla., May 11, 1889. Dear Girls: ... I wish you 
could have seen the race of the 22nd. It was a sight indeed. 
Everyone was so e.xcited that they couldn’t stand still. .All of the 
men along the .South Canadian River got as far in the river as 
they possibly could without sinking in the quicksand and there 
waited for the hour of noon to come. Wlien it was 12 o’clock they 
all gave a loud cheer and then they went like a shot . . . We arc 
very well pleased with our place. We have some garden in and 
some com. I don’t know what kind of a house we will have, log 
or frame . . . We are still living in one tent and 1 think it is pretty 
crowded, llicre arc two beds, two trunks, a table, meat box, my 
cupboard (Edd’s tool chest), 3 or 4 tin cans to sit on (wc don’t use 
chairs in this country') . . . Well, this is Sunday, and so lonesome. 
No church or any place to go and no one to come here. I tell you 
girls you may think you arc lonesome sometimes, but if you want 
to know how you feel when you arc lonesome, you must move 
away from your friends to a new country and be by yourself 
nearly all day. It seems to me sometimes as if there were no one 
in the whole w'orld that cared anything for me and I just crouldn’t 
stand it any longer . . .” Excerpts from letter by Elma Childers 
from her homestead near Deer Creek as printed in the Edmond 
Booster, .April 21, 1939. 

— Collected by Stan Hoig 
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rection of Major Gordon W. Lillie, the 
Wild West showman Pawnee Bill, who 
had been recalled from the East in 
1888 by the Wichita Board of 1 rade to 
head a new Oklahoma Boomer move- 
ment. Lillie led his followers on to Big 
Turkey Creek, north of the old King- 
fisher stage station. 

Not all of the land seekers stopped 
at the northern border. Some swung 
around to the eastern and svestern 
sides of the Oklahoma lands for more 
advantageous positions, 

.Many others, individuals and small 
groups, plunged in by moonlight to 
join the government officials, railroad- 
ers, teamsters, depun' marshals and 
others already there. These people 
who came in early would become 
known as **Sooners” to match the old- 
er term of "^'Boomers’' given to those 
who had agitated to have this land 
opened to the pLiblic, 

Other homesteaders Hocked south 
to Purcell to make their entiy on the 
Santa Fc line that cut dead through the 
Oklahoma eountr\-. Only on the north 
and west lines and at Purceli were the 


borders monitored by troops. All along 
the oak-bordcred cast line of the Indi- 
an Meridian, which defined the 
Pottawatomie, Kick a poo and Iowa res- 
emitions, as well as along the entirety 
of the meandering ,South Cimadian 
River, nr) soldiers were present, and it 
was even' man for himself. 

People spread up from Purcell along 

the ,SoLifh Canadian to fording 
points — -Pi key's, CjallimoreN, Bar- 
row’s, Downing’s and others — which 
had come into use along the rivcT be- 
nvecn there and the small cow tow n of 
,Silver City. *Similar gatherings of in- 
vaders located themscr\ es on the east 
line at points such as Little River, the 
North C]anadian and the Deep Fork, 
some waiting for the legal moment and 
some not, .Men who were othenvise 
honest would find it difficult to watch 
others go in early and not do so 
themselves. 

I larrison's Hoss Race 
d he 22nd day of April 1889 dawned 
ctxd and clear over a spring-clad land of 
rolling green pastures dressed with 


wildflowers, dogwood and redbud and 
cut with meandering, tree-lined nvu- 
lets. At earliest daybreak men began 
untethering and tending their li\e- 
stock, while the women built their 
morning campfires. Once the chores 
were done, wagons began moving into 
position along the line: some were un- 
h itched and the teams saddled and bri- 
dled to make the race. The sun slowly 
moved higher in the sky as excitement 
began to mount. 

One fact above all others was real- 
ized by e\'er\'one: there was lots of 
land in the Oklahoma countty — but 
not enough to go around, .More than 
50,tKJO people stood poised to msh 
onto the Oklahoma lands and vie for 
less than 12,(KI0 homesteads! .Along 
the line, men were tight- lipped with 
their private hopes of beating the 
others. 

Even as the camps were coming to 
life, long railroad trains from .Arkansas 
(ar\\ jam-packed inside and bristling 
atop w ith rush CCS, left trails of smoke 
across the (|uict countryside of the 
C^herokce Outlet, Fhe first of these. 
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Bondem/ on at! sides by Indian iands^ the 2 miUion-acre Unasstpied Lands sat squarely in the 
middle of Oklahoma, The arrows show the major sites fivm which the mn was made. 


which included a freight car loaded 
with reporters, w’oiild arrive at the 
north line just a few moments after the 
mn had begun* 

^Another invasion by rail was being 
prepared at Purcell, w^here anxious 
people swarmed fonvard to board the 
double-engine “Boomer Train” that 
pulled up to the South Ciinadian rail- 
road bridge and waited there for the 
signal at high noon from the mounted 
officer in the riverbed below. 

Gradually the sun climbed higher 
into the blue sky, and the day began to 
warm. Tensions grew^ stronger among 
the host of wagons and horsemen be- 
sieging the Oklahoma country' on all 


sides* Bonneted w'omen clutched their 
Bibles while the roughened hands of 
men knotted about their reins or the 
stocks of their Winchesters* WTiere 
there were troops, the blue-clad, ebo- 
ny-skinned cavalrymen took their posi- 
tions along the lines as officers 
carefully checked their pocket watches 
to validate the time. Horses anxiously 
neighed and pawed at the ground. 

I'he w'all of men, horses and w-'agons 
strained against the limits of their 
boundary until, finally, an officers arm 
went into the air and his revolver made 
its echoless pop across the open prai- 
rie* At other places it w'as the blast of 
an Army bugle or a rifle shot or, at Fort 


Reno, the roar of cannons that signaled 
the moment of high noon* 

.Alt around the perimeters of the 
Oklahoma lands — along the north line 
above Stillwater, Guthrie and King- 
fisher; from w^est of Kingfisher to Fort 
Reno; at the many crossings of the 
South Canadian River; from Purcell 
and up the Indian Meridian to east of 
Edmond — the throngs of rushees ex- 
ploded in a pandemonium of noise and 
motion. The Great Land Rush of 1889 
was on! 

From ail directions the hordes swept 
frantically across the rolling, red-soiled 
country^side, their dashing horses and 
bounding wagons raising long lines of 
dust clouds as they advanced* Few' 
knew w'hcre they were headed until, 
suddenly, a likely spot chat seemed to 
be yet unoccupied caught their eye. 
Then the contestants w'ould jump to 
the ground and plant their flags to 
mark the claim. Many fired their rifles 
or pistols in triumph. 

Now' it was a matter of locating the 
quarter-section corners marked by 
posts or sandstones w'ich notched edges 
indicating range and townsite number* 
This done, some settlers immediately 
rushed to the Guthrie or Kingfisher 
land offices, Joining the long lines of 
men waiting to file their claims and 
pay the $10 filing fee. Others re- 
mained on their homesteads for a time 
to guard their prizes. Staking a claim 
was only the first step tow-ard owner- 
ship; homesteaders had five years to 
pay the government $1,25 an acre and 
to make the impro%^ements required by 
law — constructing dugout homes, fell- 
ing trees for fences or cabins, turning 
soil for a garden or digging a well. 

The pent-up force of the initial rush 
had been exhausted by the evening of 
April 22, bin some quarter sections of 
land had been skipped over by the 
scurrying settlers. These w'ould be 
found and claimed in the following 
days by the unlucky ones who had 
missed out or arrived after the run. 

The stories of human trial during 
the Run of 1889 were many. Karl Rei- 
chert and his wife had come to Fort 
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Off April 22^ this lucky settler found a claim and staked it. A fm? komesteaders started their nm life padded mth financial reserves , hut most., in the 
poverty that followed the Civil War, traveled to Oklahoma country with only the few possessions and provisions they could carry. 


Reno from No Man's Land of the 
Oklahoma Panhandle where the great 
blixzard of 1888 had wiped out the 
cattle business and an ensuing hard 
drought had decimated crops. 

Reichert made the run on horse- 
back, For two tiring days he searched 
desperately and without luck for an 
unclaimed quarter section of land. Fi- 
nally, he was forced to return to camp 
and tell his wife, Anna, of his failure- 
But Anna would not accept defeat. 
Leaving Karl with their baby and her 
mother, she climbed onto a pony and 
headed off to the east. That night she 
returned. She had found an unclaimed 
tract of land and staked it! 

The promise of the Oklahoma lands 
offered hope to many black citizens of 
the day as well as for whites. Colonies 
of blacks from the Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Arkansas and other Southern 
states organized to join in the run. 
However, because of the intimidating 


social mores of the day, few black peo- 
ple were present in the first run. 


The wall of men, 
horses and wagons 
strained against the 
limits of the bound- 
ary until an officers 
revolver made an 
echoless pop across 
the open prairie. The 
throngs exploded in a 
pandemonium of 
noise and action. 


Black communities known as Lin- 
coln and Red Wing were settled in the 
sandy blackjack country^ north of King- 


fisher. DeLcslaine R, Davis later told 
how he and a friend, Peter Oliver 
Flinn, were the only two black men to 
make the race from the Fort Reno 
area. However, many ocher black peo- 
ple claimed homesteads soon after the 
initial rush at sites such as Arcadia 
while others joined the throngs at 
Guthrie and Oklahoma City. 

Everyone wanted land, but not just 
homestead land. Many of those who 
made the run were just as anxious to 
obtain a lot in a townsite. Those seek- 
ing agricultural claims wanted good, 
rich bottom land where there were few 
rocks or trees to clear. Speculators, 
merchants and others wished to settle 
in a location with the potential to be- 
come a major city. 

In most cases, land office and rail- 
road locations offered townsite hope- 
fuls their greatest opportunity* 
Guthrie, Kingfisher and Oklahoma 
City were the points that drew the 
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AW n// wko mmk the Ran of '89 souttff hommemh. One mpiring h^'yer, Cnmtmm^, 
mmi to £in atk^antageom position ht G nth tie on Aprit 22 — next to the L '.A'. Ltm/ Offiee. 



By the afternoon of Apn! 22^ G nth tie had become a fnii-fkdjeed tent city. t'hLs apparently 
satisfied claimant relaxed mth hh pipe, canteen and safely staked notue <4 tmnership. 


kir^;es[ number of rushccs. Never hiid 
so many new towns come inco exis- 
tence in a single day. 

Edmond, Norman, Moore, Lexin^;- 
ton. Noble, El Reno, Still water, l^cr- 
kins, Mulhail, C> rescent, Orlando and 
Hennessey arc some of the com muni- 
ties horn on .April 22 that still e.xisr 
today. There were many other "bub- 
ble towns'' brouf^ht into existence by 
hopeful sponsors. Some of them burst 
quickly, while others died slowly over 
the years, (knerally, it was the pres- 
ence or lack of a rail mad that decided 
the fate of many locations. 

By nighthilk tent cities had ma^^icab 
ly sprouted into existence, filled with 
milling, thirsty thrones of people who 
had established claims, Ic^al or other- 
wise, to their own piece of land. Mean- 
while, across the roadless, houseless, 
lonesome l:ind, men and w omen made 
their first night's camp by a fire under 
the stars, hopeful that they had found 
chemseK'cs a new home and prayerful 
of their future, 

HcK>mers, Sooners and Cjuners 

Many people would awaken the 
next morning to find that just o\ er the 
hill srimeonc else — sometimes several 
claimants — had staked the same 160 
acres. Both or all would claim to have 
been the first to arri\c, but who really 
knew? 

Though almost cvcr\' man came 
well armed and violence was greatly 
feared, there was little conflict during 
the run. That came later as passions 
flared over ownership of claims. In 
places such as Oklahoma C>ity it was 
not unusual for several families to live 
in dire enmity on a daim for years 
waiting for the courts to decide the 
legal owner. On occasion "combina- 
tions'" were formed and members 
coached to testify falsely for one anoth- 
er. More than one man was sent to 
prison for perjury. 

It seemed that most Sooners had an 
angle — every thing from hiding out in 
trees, holes and ravines to soaping a 
horse so it would appear to have been 
ridden hard and hist in arriving at an 
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early time. Some illegally sent in a son 
or friend to hold their claim. .Among 
the \N orst perpetrators of “.Soonerism/’ 
particularly at (nithrie, were the depu- 
ty r.S. marshals — the men hired to 
enforce the rules of the opening. 

Many claimants, the William 
(^)uch-led old Boomers in particular, 
made their mn from the railroad right- 
of-way, on the grounds that this satis- 
fied the retjuirement not to be inside 
the Oklahoma lands prior to the open- 
ing. I'hc courts eventually ruled 
against them, invalidating their claims. 

For years the Sooner cases would be 
tried in courts, from the local land of- 
fices to the r..S. .Supreme (x)urt. It 
was said that those who ended up u ith 
most of the land in some places were 
the lawyers, their clients often having 


no other way to pay their legal fees. 

.After .April 22, a day that began with 
promising possibilities for more than 
5(),(K)() people, many would-be settlers 
left empty-handed in bitter disappoint- 
ment. Of those lucky enough to grab a 
claim, some failed to make a go of it 
(‘'goners," they were called), and left 
or “relinquished"their land to some- 
one else. Some did not get land but 
stayed nonetheless. .And many fulfilled 
their dreams and built a future in Okla- 
homa for themselves and their descen- 
dants. For almost all, the Oklahoma 
Land Rush of 1889 was the greatest 
adventure of their lives. 

But getting the land had been the 
easy part. .As many would s(K)n discov- 
er, survival in a wild, unsettled land 
would be far from certain. I'ry ing days 


were ahead for those who toiled to 
scratch out a living from the hard red 
earth, as well as those who cast their 
fortune in one of the struggling new 
towns. Here, in what yesterday had 
been the wild frontier, a new s(K’ial 
order had to be worked out, homes 
and towns built, a territorial govern- 
ment formed and the long march to 
statehood — replete with personal, so- 
cial and political conflict — begun. BE 

ht Pan III of the Centennial Series, ^ hieh 
uill appear in the May -Jane issue. Dr, 
Hoig describes hosc' the settlers created a 
hrand-nesc' society from an untamed 
tirildenms. 


Dr. Stan Hoi^ is the author of The 
Oklahoma Land Rush of 1889. 


TheTellow MnleThat Could 


Pete Wills was a hard-working farmer, honored and respected 
by all, said his friend, William Willhoiir. But he was a peculiar 
man. 

One of his peculiarities was his belief in chain, not leather 
harnesses. dTic second, and the far more serious, was his faith in 
an old yellow mule. 

Wlllhour and Wills were still young men when they decided 
with about 20 others to “make the chase" into Oklahoma country’ 
from Kansas. 'Hicir plan was to surround two spring wagons with 
horseback riders .so no other horses or wagons could force them 
back. For his wagon team. Wills paired a 5-year-old marc and the 
old yellow mule. He chose the mule, he told Wlllhour, for its 
staying qualities. 

W*hcn the sun reached its zenith on .April 22, the starting guns 
popped, and disaster number one stmek. 

“Tiat fool mule took the bit in his teeth and tore out," 
Wlllhour said. “Pete yanked back on the lines to check him up a 
little, but when he did, he unhitched three of those chain tugs. 
'Hiat mule was pulling the wagon with his teeth." 

Wlien the party’ stopped to re-hitch the team, they saw they 
had lost a good 300 feet to the competition. But the mule, for 
one, was not discouraged. 

“Well, the mule must have thought everybody was trying to 
run off from him, and he was going to show them chat it cx)uld 
not be done," Willhour said. “It was all Pete could do to keep 
him from running into trees and things and let him run." 

By the time Wills and his party reached the Camarron River, 
they were all alone. 'Hie mule was still giving its all, and this led 
directly to disaster number two. 'Hie mule pulled ahead so far 


that the chain harness on the marc's side began grinding on the 
front wheel. 'Hie chain broke. I'hc wagon lurched to a stop and 
Wills went over the dashboard into the river. 

"ITic riders used ropes to pull the wagon out of the riv^cr. On 
the south bank, they patched the harness and started again. .After 
a mile, though, they saw people swarming in from the west. 

“So," .said Wlllhour, “we were cut off and lost the race." 

Wlllhour did make one attempt at staking a claim. 

“1 did ride ahead and got off my horse to stick my stake . . . 
when a man came out of the bmsh close to me and in his hand he 
carried what I thought to be the largest six-shooter 1 had ever 
seen." 

Wlllhour begged his pardon and went back to the wagon. 

“. , . (VV)e all decided the race was over as far as we were 
concerned." 

Wlllhour, Wills and the rest went on to Kingfisher, where they 
stayed for the next few days. 

“And after we saw how they had to do to file on the land, we 
were glad we did not get any." 

William Wlllhour moved from his Kansas homestead to 'Fulsa 
in 1901, where he worked for the police department. 

Pete Wills stayed a Kan.sas farmer all his life. 

.As for the old yellow mule, Wlllhour said he had halfway 
expected Wills to shoot it the day of the run. 

“. . . But I think he thought he could punish him more by 
working him until he died of old age, which 1 think he did." 

— Barbara Palmer 

Source: Indian-Pioneer History Collection, Vol. 53, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 
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Dr. Dame! Johnston, pictured 
here in the mid- 1 890s, left 
the upper Midxi'est as a young 
man to look for adventure 
on the frontier. 


By WK Stratton 
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A man's scream — or something 
that resembled a scream — 
abriif-Jtly awakened Dr. D;iniel 
M. Johnston from what had 
been an uneasy sleep. I le leapt 
to his feet, ^un in hand, listen- 
ing* I le was camped at a desolate if 
beautiful spot, with no houses within 
20 miles. A screaming human being, 
never a welcome sound, could only 
mean trouble here at Cieorge Washing- 
ton (Irossing on the South (iinadian 
Kiver on .April 11, 1H89. 

But then he remembered reading 
that panthers could make such a cr>'. 
'That must be the explanation, he con- 
vinced himselh He retired to his bed- 
roll once more. 

heard it again about four o'ehKk 
in the morning/’ Johnston wrote five 
decades later in an account of his par- 
ticipation in the Land Run of 1889, 
“so I abandoned the idea (jf any rnt)re 
sleep and got up and dres.scd*” 

The previous day, Johnston, 33, a 
physician from Purcell in what was 
then the (Chickasaw Nation, had split 
up from his brothers, CLP. and Amasa* 
“Am” had driven him past Silver Can , 
near ruttlc, where there was a small 
score and church, to the crossing, 
where Johnston thought he would 
have a good place to camp. “Am un- 
loaded me/’ he wrote, “and left me in 
the wild country by myself,” 

And so it was he came to spend that 
first night on the South (imadian, 
Johnston was Ixrrn in Iowa, where 
he grew up on a farm. He rccei\ed his 
medical training at the I'niversity of 
Michigan, then sec out for Indian Ter- 
ritorv’ in search of whatever oppommi- 
ties the new countrv^ might afford. 1 1 is 
granddaughter, Maude L, Dews a\' 
(Tiekasha, remembers him as an ad- 
venturous sort, a “jolly Irishman” who 
enjoyed riding his horse across the 
prairie to call on patients in remote 
locales. Uncertain about settling his 
family in the LTassigned Lands, John- 
ston made the run purely for 
adventure. 

Lor nearly two weeks Johnston 
awaited the opening of what some 


folks were calling the “[Promised ] 
Land” across the river. He had a c'olo- 
ny of beavers for company, better 
neigh Ixjrs, he wrote, than the people 
he left behind in PurcclL He explored 
the area, finding old boats, moccasins, 
abandoned clothing, burm-out corncob 
pipes, arrowheads and broken bows 
and arrt)ws. Johnston dev(Jtcd a few^ 
nights to pursuing the big cat whose 
screaming had so startled him that first 
night. His nocturnal nemesis turned 
out to be a Ido beat, one so big Johnston 
at “first thought it was a shcplierd dog. 
He looked in cverx direction, started 
to go on, and then stopped. 1 saw it 
was not a dog, but a whale td a cat, big 
as any dog.” 

I Ic shot the eat, skinned it and 
Stretched its hide on the side of the 
tent to dr>\ llic pelt caught the eye <jf 
a cattleman named Ben Foreman who 
happened by a few’ days later, the first 
human visitor Johnston had had since 
his arrival. Foreman congratuiated the 
doctor on the kill, claim ing die big cat 
was responsible for the deaths of a 
n u m be r o f ea I ves a n d e v c n so m c y car- 
lings. Foreman, who johnstem said was 
the biggest cattleman in the Cihickasaw' 
Nation, was rctric\ ing “a few^ doggies” 
from across the river, in compliance 
with government (jrders that all cattle 
and horses be remtjvcd from the I nas- 
signed l.ands prior to April 22, 

The next day, about sundown, 
those few doggies crossed the water: 
“Here they came,” Johnston wrote, “I 


] could sec them for a long distance. I 
never saw' so many cattle before, even 
in the I'Ort Worth stockyards. It was a 
sight vv(jrth seeing and paid me for my 
trip/’ 

Foreman didn’t think Johnston 
would like ic much o\er in the Prom- 
ised Land, that the doctor had no busi- 
ness on a farm and would he berter off 
staying in the Chickasaw' Nation. 'I'he 
next day Foreman sent Johnston a sup- 
ply of dried \ enison, which, the doctor 
said, sa\ cd him from s tan ing. 

“I'hac afternoon,” Johnston wrote, 
“! heard a peculiar roaring .sound up 
the river and went to see what it was, I 
met a sight I will never forget, or see 
again. I'hc leaves of the trees on the 
bank of the river were all in motion 
and there was no wind. 1 looked up the 
bed of the river as far as I could see. I 
saw some dusty sand flying and a stiff 
current of air rushing down the bed, 
and behind it a wall of water rolling 
and tumbling like great barrels. ITc 
vs all of water w as one-half mile wide 
and made a sound like a train coming, 

I was out in the middle of the ri\ erbed 
when i saw' it, and I sure burned a hole 
in the atmosphere getting to shore. 

“In a half-hour the water had 
reached me and the first wave ^vas 
from three to four feet tall/' Johnston 
wrote. “It was a sight for the gods. In 
tour hours ic was bank full/’ 

I 'in ally, the morning of .April 22 ar- 
rived. Karly im aboui 45 “hombres, 
tough looking fellows," w ho had been 


Marck-Aprit 
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prospecting for gold in the Wichita 
N J on n tains showed up, set to make the 
run. At 10 o’clock, a last ‘"huge bynch” 
of cattle was driven out of the Prom- 
ised Land and over the cr{>ssing. “This 
was lucky for us, as the cattle would 
settle the quicksand.” It took until 
11:30 before all the cattle had crossed. 
As the last of the cattle came out of the 
water, someone called out, “Let’s go!" 
and Johnston and the others entered 
the swollen river. 

“We swam for some hundred feet, 
then struck sand, and there was cuss- 
ing and yelling, spurring of ponies and 
whipping of mules. As we had reached 
the quicksand, and the animals knew 
it, they did their damndest to reach 
shore and solid footing, which w*c all 
did but one boy on a small pony. His 
pony w'as a p(Jor swimmer and went 
under several times with the boy yell- 
ing for help. As the pony reached the 
sand, he gave up the fight and died- 

“Two of the cowboys tied their 
ropes together and threw them to the 
boy and yelled for him to tic it to his 
saddlchorn and cut the saddle loose 
from the pony and hang onto the sad- 
dle, He did so and the boys pulled him 
out, saddle, bridle, all, except the 
pony. He went down the river. The 
boy was scared and ers-ing.” 

The boy stayed to stake a claim on 
the river’s edge. Johnston mounted a 
hill and “had a front seat in the great 
amphitheater," M'hc sight was “inspir- 
ing, novel and wicked. Everyone was 
for himself and damn the other fellow. 
Vain, selfish humanin' in a beautiful 
world ... Men, women, children, all 
in that mad rush for land. Wagons, 
buggies, buck boards, wheelbarrows, 
pushcarts and people on foot^ — all in a 
mad jumble. Here a horse would fall, 
there a w heel w'ould come off a w agon 
or buggy'. .A pony would step in a bad- 
ger hole, break his leg and the owner 
would have cn shoot the animal and 
take his saddle and bridle and go on 
foot, or stop there and stake his flag,” 

Johnston rode in the direction of a 
man he saw^ near a claim flag. He want- 
ed to ask if the man had found any 


surveyor’s markets. W'hcn John.sron 
got about 300 feet from him, the set- 
tler sought shelter behind his horse 
and, cursing, w'arncd the doctor not to 
come any closer to his claim. “He 
looked half-starved, and 1 knew he 
could shoot out a squirrers eye from a 
long way off, so I ctjn trolled my tem- 
per and moved on." 

As the doctor rode north toward bet- 
ter-watered country, “every^ bit of land 
had a resident. There w^ere deer, ante- 
lope and plenty' of jack rabbits just 
ahead of that racing army.” 

Near sundown, Johnston reached 
Kingfisher — “another crazy, dirty, 

swam for some 
hundred feet, then 
struck sand, and 
there was cussing 
and yelling, spurring 
of ponies and whip- 
ping of mules. As we 
reached the quick- 
sand, the animals 
knew it and they did 
their damndest to 
reach the shore and 
solid footing.” 


milling, stinking mass of humanity” — 
and staked a lot near a dribble of a 
creek that smelled of gypsum and sul- 
phur, djie doctor slept on his claim 
that night, using the bobcat skin for a 
bed and a saddle blanket for warmth. 
But there was to be little sleep during 
Kingfisher’s first night. 

“It had been a full day, a forty mile 
ride under exciting conditions and I 
was tired," Johnston wrote. “But nix 
for sleep in that m{)b! 1 don’t think 
anyone slept much that night with 
shooting in the air and shouting all 
night.” 

He stayed long enough to witness 
the organization of a town government. 


which threatened to break out into vio- 
lence between Texas Democrats and 
Kansas Republicans. Then he sold his 
rclimtuishmcnt on his lot for $150 — 
enough to cover the costs of the adven- 
rure—and headed toward home. 

He returned to Cicorge Washington 
Crossing on the South ("anadian and 
found the boy still at the claim by the 
river. He spent the night there and 
gave the boy money for supplies, John- 
ston also showed him how to put up a 
sod house and let him have his saddle, 
blanket and hunting knife, as well as 
his stock of venison jerky. With tears 
in his eyes, the boy watched Johnston 
leave the next morning for the day’s 
ride home. 

Back in [^iircell, Johnston told his 
wife, Stella, he would not move his him- 
ily into the Promised Land until there 
was some government established 
there. As it happened, he never did 
live there. He left Purcell for Erin 
Springs, and, in 1896, moved to 
Chickasha, where he spent the rest of 
his life. He died in 1948 at the age of 
92. 

Maude [3ews remembers her grand- 
father writing his memoirs on a Big 
Chief tablet with a tiny nub of a pencil 
while seated on the from porch. He 
w^as 85 years old when he recalled his 
life as a young man and his part in “the 
great Run into the fine beautifu! land 
of Oklahoma, April 22, at high noon." 

'Phe old man’s memory was keen 
and clear, and he wrote from the per- 
spective of one w ho had lived through 
the days of both Indian and Oklahoma 
territories, the melding of the nvo into 
the 46th state, the extravagant years of 
the frst oil boom and the poverty^ of 
the Depression. Vet 52 years after the 
event that began a new chapter for 
Oklahoma, one c|ucstion kept tugging 
at his mind: “I have often thought of 
that green kid I left and wondered how 
he came out,” 

He never learned the answer. O 


ir.A. Srn/mm, a /or fbe d’ulsa 
World, grew up near Mulhall, where his 
famih honmreatled in the Run of IS89. 
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H here will never be anything 
like the Land Run of 1889 
again, but you can relive the 
excitement through the pages 
of Oklahoma TODAY this year. Our 
special series on the Centennial, com- 
bined with our entertainment features 
and outstanding photography ... and 
everything else we offer, make us a 
bargain settlers would never have 
passed up on the territory. 

Neither should you. 

To order by mail, use the postage-paid 
return envelope bound into this issue. 
One year (six issues) is only $12. 

To charge on your _ 
credit card, 
call toll-free 
1-800-652-6552. 
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By W.K Stratton 


Trying to make a home in the 
new tei'ritoty, settles realized 
hem desolate Oklahoma was. 
Hardy souls, they simply turned 
to the arms of Mother Earth for 
shelter. 



M good many of the settlers 
/m who made the l>and Run of 

/ m 1889 became people of the 
^ earth. Literally. Except for 
the woods along stream beds and the 
belt of blackjacks constituting a portion 
of the Cross Timbers, the bounty of 
the new territorv^ did not include trees 
for cabins. Imported lumber was l>e- 
yond the financial means of most set- 
tlers, so they w^crc forced to look to the 
earth itself for shelter. In those early 
years many farm families took refuge 
from the elements in the dwelling 
known as the dugout. 

Typically the dugout had its begin- 
ning as an excavation into the side of a 
hill, facing south if at all possible. The 
earth would be removed until the hole 
w-as the proper size, usually 8 to 14 feet 
from front to back and from side to 
side. Stout poles driven into the 
ground in the front ser\ ed as the door- 
facing. Small logs or boards wxrc af- 
fixed to these poles on the open side of 
the dwelling; then the earth removed 
from the hole was packed back against 
these supports to form a wall. 1lie roof 
would be supported by a long pole 
placed across the top in the center of 
the structure, to w'hich small logs, 
bushes or boards were nailed; grass 
and sod w'ere packed between the 
pieces to fill the cracks. Thus the dug- 
out w^s formed. In Ckmmrles of 

Oklahoma^ historian Ved Giezentanner, 
w'hose family homesteaded in Oklaho- 
ma, wrote that if W'dl built, the house 
would last for several years with little 
major maintenance. 

As houses go, however, even the 
best dugout was crude. It was not un- 
usual for the structure to fill with w'ater 
during heavy rains (one settler recalled 
cooking pancakes while holding an 
umbrella). To help keep the house 
dry, a trench was usually dug from the 
door%vay to lower ground. Doors them- 
selves could be fashioned from wood 
or they could be nothing more than a 
quilt or skin. Oiled paper substituted 
for glass in window's, letting in some 
light and keeping out some insects. 

Varmints of all sorts managed to in- 


fest the dugouts, no matter the oiled 
paper windows. One early Oklahoma 
homesteader, Otto Koeltzow, noted in 
his autobiography: 

“The bare earth w^alls of our dugout 
attracted all manner of (creatures). 
The most dangerous were the tarantu- 
la, black w indow^ spider, and the centi- 
pede. We were especially concerned 
about keeping these varmints out of 
Elsie's crib. The tarantulas and centi- 
pedes were bad about coming out of 
the wails at night and craw^ling over our 
bed. One night I killed a 1 4-inch centi- 
pede poised lilxive Elsie’s crib." 

Koeltzovv eventually solved this 
problem by building a new 16-by-32- 
foot dugout with a concrete floor and 
w^alls. llic prosperity' of the family and 
the availability of other materials other 
than pure earth affected how dugouts 
w'ere constmeted. The dugout dis- 
played at the Museum of the Western 
Prairie in Altus features interior walls 
of stone with a dirt Hoor. 

One farm wife remembered her 
family “lined the walls with gunny- 
sacks and pasted newspapers over that. 

I made three clothes closets by hang- 
ing floiirsack curtains. We nailed apple 
boxes to the w'alls for cupboards and 
the sod w'as so hard the nails held as if 
they were nailed into W'ood."’ 

The dugout served to challenge the 


new' settlers to do the best they could 
with w'hat they had, “Making do" w'as 
the operative phrase for the 
homesteaders, 

Ved Giezentanner w rites of a dugout 
wedding: “. . . ferns and wild flowers 
decorated the dugout . . . Only a few' 
people could take pan in the ceremony 
because the space was so limited, but 
any number of people could take part 
in the charivari , , . Friends of the 
couple would assemble outside the 
home of the bride and groom, setting 
off firew'orks, banging kettles, blowring 

horns and firing guns. The noise and 

hilarity’ would last until the couple ap- 
peared and sened refreshments. This 
w'ould be the start of another home in 
the new territory', continuing the hopes 
and dreams of a hardy people. They 
had little material wealth but used the 
resources of the land to build a better 
life for themselves and the thousands 
w'ho w'OLild follow." !0 


At least two dugouts have been 
preserved and arc open to the pub- 
lic. Youl] find them at the Muse- 
um of the Western Plains, .Altus, 
(405) 482-1044, and the Old Greer 
County Museum and Hall of 
Fame, Mangum, (405) 782-2851. 



!hfi£€ generafions of the Aug^stu^ Catmon family of Caddo Couniy pietjind hen iurkdy 
didnf ham to fwe in one dugout; they buUt three on thetr homestead^ as well as a rabin. 
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If the land was not sought as a basis for 
family heritage, was the dream then one 
of an easy life? If so, it didnt happen. 






A s the shadows shrank to- 
ward their noon positions 
on that April morning in 
1889, observers estimated 
that more than 50,000 people were 
pressed against invisible walls sur* 
rounding an expanse of until led prairie 
somewhere between Kansas and 
'Icxas* 

Some had fast horses and plans to 
set up stores or lumber yards in towns 
that would take shape by nightfall. 

Some had seed they hoped to plant 
in soil that was already sodden whh the 
year's heavy spring rains. 

Most of them had books or pam- 
phlets lucked into bedrolls or jacket 
pockets. The books weren't for casual 
reading though, instead, they were 
guides to the complicated symbols sur- 
veyors had left behind to identify pre- 
vious daims. 

Each of the men and women on 
those lines had dreams, dreams that in 
this new land called Oklahoma they 
would find . . . what? 

Robert E. Kalkbrenner inherited 
the land and its dream from his father 
who had received them in turn from 
his father, William Kalkbrenner 
That inheritance is rare in the Okla- 
homa of 1989. Most of the original 
dreams dissolved by nightfall on the 
day of the run as winild-be claimants 
failed to find stake-free quarter sec- 
tions. Other dreams w^ere battered 
away as rival claimants struggled to 
prove their claims in the territorv' 
counrooms or as families who w^ere 
lucky enough to keep a claim struggled 
to sunive the hardship of caning a 
new life from an unsettled prairie. 

Within a year of the 1889 run, the 
population of the newly opened land 
had shaken down to 30,fK)0. A cento rv' 
later, no one know's how many descen- 
dants of those original settlers are left 
on the land claimed by their ancestors, 
but it is doubtful that as many as a 
hundred lamilies like Kalkbrenner's 
remain on their homesteads. 

Was that the dream chen.^ To estab- 
lish a land-based dynasw that could be 
handed from father to son.^ 


Kalkbrenner, 57, doesn't think so. 

Spreading bits of brown and brittle 
papers across the worn kitchen table at 
the homestead near C>hoctaw^, Robert 
Kalkbrenner pieced together the re- 
cords his grandfather left. 

William Kalkbrenner, born in 1842 
in Baden-Baden, Germany, fled with 
three brothers from the Kaiser’s regime 
and arrived in the I'nitcd States just in 
time for the Civil War. After the w'ar, 
Kalkbrenner married Mar>' Catherine, 
an orphan from Pennsylvania. They 
settled down to raise a family of eight 


Each of the men and 
women waiting on 
the boundaries had 
dreafns^ dreams that 
in this new land 
called Oklahoma 
they would find ... 
what? 


children in Parsons, Kansas. 

Robert would later be told that 
when talk of opening the Oklahoma 
lands began, William took his son Wil- 
liam Jr. and the family dog Fannie and 
trekked tow'ard the soon-to-be Oklaho- 
ma Territory. The trio got as far as 
Osage country^ w'hcre, Robert says, the 
Indians were “on a rampage.’’ The 
gunshots and whizzing arrows proved 
too much for Fannie, and she skedad- 
dled hack toward Kansas. 

The dog’s return frightened Mary', 
left to manage the other children 
alone. For w'eeks, she grieved that her 
husband and son had perished in the 
adventure. Finally, a letter arrived to 
prove the pair had survived, and, re- 
lieved, Mary' continued w'aiting. 

Robert says he believes his grandfa- 
ther and unde made the run from the 
Indian Meridian, the eastern staning 
line located only two miles from his 
homestead. I’he two staked their 


claim and then settled into a dugout 
overlooking a spring-fed pond. It w'as a 
year before William sent for .Mary' and 
the others, including Robert's father 
Sherman. 

Since William’s claim was barren <jf 
trees, Mary' brought tree cuttings from 
Kansas taped “to her bosom.” Some of 
those trees still provide shade on the 
Kalkbrenner homestead. 

But Kalkbrenner says he remembers 
no calk about those trees or the land of 
their roots becoming a legacy. Kiilk- 
brenner has given each of his children 
five acres and left the rest jointly to 
them in the hopes that the land will 
stay in the family. But he understands 
that families can't always afford senti- 
mentality'. Dynasty must take a back 
scat. 

Near Mulhall, L.B. Yost still has the 

160 acres his father staked during the 

1889 run. At least, he has all that the 
Camarron River hasn’t washed away, 
he says with a grin. 

L.B. says his lather, George \\'ash- 
ington Yost, who was in his 20s when 
he traveled to the territory^ from North 
Carolina, hadn’t intended to settle on 
the nonh side of the river, preferring 
the flatter land to the south for 
larming. 

“On the day of the run when he 
came over the hills and could see 
across the river, he ct>uld see where 
people w'erc coming into the fund from 
the other side. So he staked over 
here.” 

Me doesn’t believe his father was 
driven by dreams of dynasty' either. 
Yost, 84, certainly isn't fretting about 
his {)wn legacy. 

“I imagine the land will stay in the 
family after we're gone,” he says, 
glancing at his wife,Clela,in the living 
room of their home, his birthplace, a 
two-story’ farmhouse built in 1900 for 
$600, “We don’t calk about the land 
after vvc're gone- "I he here and no\^' is 
all I know." 

So if the land was not sought as a 
basis for family heritage, was the 
dream then one of an easy life? 

If so, it didn’t happen. 
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RofM Kaikhfipftfier and his wife, Veria, rherish fhis framed family heirhom: a kamesiead mrfifirate si^ed by Pmidenf Givver Cieveiand and sent to 
Kaikbrenneds granrifather several years after he staked a dairn near Ckortem. Certificate No. iJ44 includes the lands legal description. 
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The land has not wealth, in 20th century terms, to LB. ami Clela Yost, hut thafs not what they expected. Viree generations of Yosts have 
helped support their families througfi farming, and grandson Chad has the freedom to explore the hilly landscape that borders the Cimarron River. 
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Both homesteaders had to tough out 
the first year or two alone before they 
could establish homes for families. 
Yost went all the way back to North 
Carolina to fetch his fiancee two years 
after the run. 

Both, it happens, also had to deal 
with outlaw's* 

On the Kalkbrcnner place, the lure 
was the spring-fed pond that provided 
fresh w'acer for wagon trains that fol- 
lowed a “draw^*’ leading from Oklaho- 
ma Ciiy' to Shawnee, 

""All the wagon trains came across 
the place so they wouldn't have to pull 
the hills/* Kalkbrcnner says. “I>ad 
said w'hen he w'as a boy it was nothing 
to see 15 or ZO wagons camped there.” 

Sometimes riders would approach 
the dugout and ask fora meal. L'sually, 
the strangers would refuse the offer of 
a bed, opting instead to cake shelter in 
the lean-to barn. The next morning 
they would be gone. 

‘Tour or five days later the sheriff 
would come through asking w hich w-ay 
they went. You told the sheriff noth- 
ing. Just that a man had come through 
and was gone the next day. Thar w'as 
the code of the West,” Kalkbrcnner 
says. 

Yost says his father was helped by 
outlaw^s on his place. He says the Dal- 
ton gang had a cave on his father*s land 

and even loaned his father a cot during 

those first weeks after the run. Once, a 
man came around trvang to imply that 
CJcorgc Yost was a Sooner. The Dal- 
tons would hear none of it. Pointing to 
a fallen log that had rotted to a gentle, 
grass-covered mound, the Daltons told 
the stranger: “You see that grave? If 
you don't quit asking questions, youll 
be just like chat man.” 

Yost still chuckles at that one. 

Both Kalkbrcnner and Yost can talk 
about sudden deluges that wash aw'ay 
roads and crops. Both know the pitfalls 
of raising cattle. Both know\ too, that if 
their forebears dreamed of gaining 
wealth from the land, that dream w'as 
also an illusion. Not even the state's 
periodic oil and gas booms brought 
wealth to the Kalkbrenners or Yosts. 


“They drilled here in 73,” the 
Kalkbrcnner patriarch says, “I said 
then that I hoped they didn't find oil. 
When my folks needed it in the De- 
pression, they didn’t have it. It 
wouldn't be right for me to have it 
now'. I was glad that it was a dr\' hole.” 


Conversations 
around the dinner 
table are no more 
likely to revolve 
around dreams than 
similar conversa- 
tions did a hundred 
years ago. But just 
because there isnt 
excitement doesn’t 
mean the heirs of the 
Run of ’89 don’t 
prize the legacy. 


In fact, the land itself didn't always 
provide even a living for the families 
without outside help. Kalkbrcnner 
worked in the cit\', as his son does 
now, to help suppon his family. Yost's 
wife spent 10 years working at a Guth- 
rie hospital to help out. Both families 
have always relied heavily on home- 
canned garden vegetables, home*$ewn 
curtains and clothes, hogs butchered in 
the fail and small game shot on the 
W'ay home from school. 

But the hard life has not been with- 
out its rew'ards. 

Both men arc proud that their fam- 
ilies have never gone hungrv'. And the 
land has kept their families dose. 

The Yost sons live near their father 
as do many of the grandchildren and 
half the great-grandchildren. Yost says 
he sees his sons most weeks; one of 
the sons now farms the homestead. 
His w ife says she keeps the cookie Jar 
filled for the grandchildren w'ho fre- 
quently stop by for a visit. 


,A1I the Kalkbrenner children are liv- 
ing on the land. There are nvo grand- 
children there, too, and Kalkbrenner 
admits he finds the morning empty 
now' chat his granddaughter has started 
to school. .About twice a week the 
w hole clan winds up around the dinner 
table together, maybe just for bacon 
sandwiches at lunch or coffee in the 
morning. Usually though, there’s at 
least one family dinner a week. 

Conversations around the dinner ta- 
ble are no more likely to revolve 
around dreams than similar conversa- 
tions did a hundred years ago. Instead, 
the talk centers on earning paychecks, 
the latest scandals, scrapes kids get 
into and al! the marriages, births and 
deaths that form a family’s life. 

But just because there isn’t excite- 
ment or glamour doesn’t mean that the 
heirs of the Run of ’89 don’t prize the 
legacy. 

Kalkbrenner says he would be bored 
if he lived in the cic\r, wouldn't know 
what to do with himself. 

Yost never tried. He left the land 
once %vhen he W'as 4 to journey with his 
parents back to North (^rolina for a 
visit. He left once more to visit a son in 
California. ITiat’s all. 

“I guess I’ve seen prettier places," 
he says. “Those redwoods in (Califor- 
nia w^ere sure beautiful.” 

Asking either man, then, what the 
land represents w ill bring the same an- 
sw'cr; “Why,” each w ill say with a puz- 
zled look, “this is home. ITiaCs all. It's 
home.” 

And maybe chat's the answer after 
all. Perhaps when the Kalkbrenners, 
Yosts and the others toed the line on 
April 22, 1889, they weren’t chinking 
about wealth or fame or legacies. .May- 
be they simply dreamed that in this 
new land called Oklahoma they w ould 
find a home. 


Writer Kay Mor^aa ihes />/ Okiahoma 
City. Tom Ltiker, a native Oklahoman 
freing near Tulsa, trm:eh across the 
country as a location pkofograpker for 
various clients, hut his fust and (mt 
lovie h photographing the West. 
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Gifts to Capture »the Centennial 




Oklahoma 
Scenic Wall Calendar 
A daily reminder of the beauty of home. Oklaho- 
ma’s most beautiful landscapes by Oklahoma TO- 
DAY’S talented photographers. The 9" by 12" 
calendar features plenty of writing space and the 
back has a calendar listing the top festivals and 
events of the Centennial year. $6.95 each plus $1 
shipping. 


Settlement 1870-1906 
"Settlement," by Oklahoma ^ 
Artist/Historian Charles Banks ^ 
Wilson, captures in beautiful 
color the pre-statehood devel- 
opments in Oklahoma from the 
year 1870 to 1906. The print is 
of the original mural which 
hangs in the State Capitol Ro- 
tunda. A detailed “key” on the 
back of the poster explains the 
events portrayed. 

These 18" by 24" posters are 
printed on heavyweight paper 
and varnished. Cost is 34.95. 
When ordering through Okla- 
homa TODAY, include $1. for 
shipping. 


SETTLEMENT 

1870-1906 


S hare the excitement of the Celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of the Land 
Run of 1889 with your friends and family 
by taking advantage of this special selec- 
tion of the Centennial souvenirs selected 
by Oklahoma TODAY. 



A 


The State Flag 
of Oklahoma 
Every Oklahoman should 
fly the state flag during 1 989. 
In 1 00% nylon, the 3' by 5' 
flag is $37.50 plus $1 .50 for 
shipping. The 4" by 6” desk 
flag is $2.95 plus $.50 for 
shipping. 


◄ Original Oklahoma 
Sweatshirts 
Oklahoma's state wild- 
flower. The Indian Blanket, 
blooms from May to August, 
but our "Oklahoma’s Indian 
Blanket ” sweatshirt blooms 
all year. And it’s an Ann La- 
bay Original. Or, for those 
who like to soar, our “Prairie 
Falcon” sweatshirt by Okla- 
homa Cherokee Artist Bert 
Seabourn can help satisfy 
that urge. Both sweatshirts 
are high quality 50% polyes- 
ter/50% cotton in sizes L or 
XL foi’ $20 each plus $1 .50 
for shipping. 


Send orders lo: 


Oklahoma TODAY. P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma Qty, Okiu. 73152 

Subscriptions or Items 

Quantity’ 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (Please Print) 






Address 






Qt>’. State Zip 






Method of payment (Please Check) 

□ (^heck □ Monev Order □ MastcK^ard □ \'ISA 









m Total 
ng Total 
Total 


v-iaru c.xp. ijuie 
Signature 

To order by phone, call toll free 
1-800-652.6552 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mon - Fri. 
or call (405) 521-2496 

1 

Shippii 
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OETA has traveled through 
the past and into the future to 
produce a five-part mini-series 
for the Oklahoma Centennial. 
Here’s the only map you’ll 
need to enjoy the journey. 





^^thTmTkingoT'" 

"OKLAHOMA PASSAGE" 

In much the same adventurous spirit 
as those who galloped headlong into a 
wild new territory in the Land Run of 
1889, the Oklahoma Educational Tele- 
vision Authority' has ventured into the 
rugged world of dramatic filmmaking. 

The result is ‘'Oklahoma Passage,” 
a five-part mini-series tracing Oklaho- 
ma historv' from the Trail of Tears to 
the speculative near-future. 

It will air in April on OETA’s public 
television stations across the state. 

‘‘Oklahoma Passage” focuses on the 
fictional Benton family, beginning 
with .Abraham Benton, a mixed-blood 
Cherokee Indian who printed the 
famed Cherokee Phoenix, the first news- 
paper written and printed by Indians. 
His pre-l'rail of Tears immigration 
from New Echota, Georgia, to Indian 
Territory' in the mid-1830s begins a 
saga spanning six generations of Ben- 
tons. Through their eyes, the viewer 


will witness more than 150 years of life 
in Oklahoma, from the Indians’ settle- 
ments through the Civil War years, the 
Land Run of '89 to statehood, the feast 
of the oil boom in the teens and ’20s, 
the famine of the Dust Bowl and be- 
yond, climaxing in the near future with 
an Oklahoma-born astronaut taking the 
first step in man’s journey to Mars. 

Produced in celebration of the Land 
Run Centennial, the docu-drama is 
OETA’s most ambitious undertaking 
ever, says OETA executive director 
Robert L. Allen, who also serves as 
executive producer of the history’ 
series. 

In June 1986, an advisory’ committee 
of history experts from across the state 
met to discuss OETA’s contribution to 
the Centennial celebration. The result 
of that meeting was the idea for an 
Oklahoma history mini-series, the first 
ever to be produced for television. 

.As the scripting process began, ‘‘we 
decided to bring our state’s history’ to 
life, to spotlight the drama which 
shaped Oklahoma’s past,” says .Allen. 
“Using the docu-drama technique, as 


opposed to the traditional documenta- 
ry, Oklahomans today, and students in 
the future, can more easily identify 
with the characters and events of the 
past. We want ‘Oklahoma Passage’ to 
educate, as well as entertain. 

“Our long-term plans for ‘Oklahoma 
Passage,’ after it airs in April,” Allen 
continues, “include re-packaging the 
series for use in our schools and col- 
leges over the next decade.” 

The OETA Foundation established 
a budget of $1 million for the five-part 
series, a shoestring bankroll by Holly- 
wood standards. The funding cam- 
paign began in September 1987 and 
yielded generous grants from the Sam- 
uel Roberts Noble Foundation, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Foundation, Grayce B. 
Kerr Fund, Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, McCasland Foundation, 
The McMahon Foundation and The 
OETA Foundation. 

(lasting began in October 1987 un- 
der the direction of Sharon Robinson, 
associate producer. Robinson previous- 
ly had ser\*ed as producer of various 
television specials, including the na- 
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tionally televised '"Teed the Children” 
prof^rams. 

Bill Thrash joined the his tors' pro- 
jcct in Januan' 1988 as co-cxccutive 
producer. Thrash, former station man- 
ager of KT\T' in Oklahoma f>ity, 
brought 31 years of production and 
management experience to the pro- 
ject. His other credits include the na- 
tionally televised ”Stars and Stripes” 
shows and such variety' series and spe- 
cials as “Pop Cfoes the Counm'” and 
“Nashville on the Road,” 

Directing the production of “Okla- 
homa Passage” is Tulsan Ken Meyer. 
His previous work with OETA in- 
cludes the direction and cinematogra- 
phy on “Profiles in American An,” 
which w'as distributed by PBS to pub- 
lic television stations nationwide. He 
has worked on films for the National 
Park Sen ice, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame. 

For his work, Meyer has been 
awarded a Cine Gold Eagle, three 
awards from the National Cbwboy Hall 
of Fame for Outstanding Western 
Documentary’ i'ilms, a Gold Medal in 
the Oklahoma International Pilm Pcs- 
tival and numerous other awards. 

The Storys of “Oklahoma Passage” is 
written by Marshall Riggan, winner of 
more than 200 awards, including 20 
Cine Gold Eagles, Among his recent 
assignments were scripts for 13 seg- 
ments of the PBS scries, “The Ameri- 
can Adventure/’ He recently 
completed a series of nature films for 
the National Geographic Society', 

P^ach episode of “Oklahoma Pas- 
sage” is w'ovcn together by Miz Han- 
nah, the matriarch of the 
six-generation Benton family. Her nar- 
ration describes the long way the Ben- 
ton family has come — from traveling to 
Oklahoma on foot along the Trail of 
Tears to traveling in a space ship to an 
unknown %vorld, ,A1 though the Bentons 
are fictional, the historical events and 
figures they encounter arc factual. 

Appearing in the pivotal role of .Miz 
Hannah Benton is actress Jeanette No- 
lan. Nolan’s credits include “The Man 
who Shot Liberty Valance” with John 
Wayne and James Stewart and “True 
Confessions” with Robert DeNiro and 


Robert Duvall, She has guest-starred 
in more than 30 television scries, in- 
cluding “Gunsmoke,” '"Wagon 
Train,” “The Virginian” and “St. 
Elsewhere,” 

I’he present-day scenes were filmed 
in Marietta at the historic Washington 
Ranch, I’he wide veranda provides a 
perfect spot for MIz Hannah’s remi- 
niscing about the family’s colortui and 
historic past. 

Miz Hannah is a remarkable woman 
w'ho was once an aviatrix and barn- 
stormer and friend of both Wiley Post 
and Will Rogers. She has kept a volu- 
minous treasure of family memorabilia, 
including files of photographs, diaries 
and newspaper articles. 

The series opens as Miz Hannah’s 
great-nephew, Jeff Benton, prepares to 
pilot a space shuttle to ,Mars. His chil- 
dren, Tess and Beau, are staying with 
Miz Hannah and prompt her to lapse 
into reverie. They are soon joined by 
an old fimily friend, Pliny Jefferson, 
played by Wliitman Mayo, w'ho for- 


merly starred as Grady on “Sanford 
and Son.” 

In a few days, this group will be 
joined by family members, from both 
the present and the past, as they have 
a family reunion to watch Jeffs launch 
on television. As Miz Hannah — en- 
couraged by the children^ — begins to 
tell of the family’s “Oklahoma Pas- 
sage,” we arc carried back through 
time to New F.cliota, 1828, 

' IkuThoSa STARS ^ 

About half of the 80 cast members in 
“Oklahoma Passage” are homegrown 
actors. Former Tulsan Jeff Mac Kay, 
w'ho appears as Mac in “Magnum 
P, 1.,” plays pioneer aviator Wiley 
Post. Becky Borg, previously co-host 
of “P.M. Magazine” in Oklahoma 
City, plays the young Miz Hannah. 
Bret Graham of Stroud appears as 
Woody Guthrie; Alfalfa Bill Murray is 
acted by Ken Spence of Tulsa, Eldon 


Ketj Meyer, difwtor, Steve SrM/air, diremr of photography, and Ciaudia Badey, 
camera asshtant, pooled fheir emsiderahk talents and skiik during the series' filming. 
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Hall LI m, Claremorc, plays Reverend 
SamLicl Worcester, 

Each segment of ‘'Oklahoma 
sage” is hosted by an Oklahoman with 
modern-day stature equal to many of 
those in the mini-senes. The first epi- 
sode is introduced by Dale Robertson. 
Successive episodes are hosted by 
Hoyt .\xion, G.D, Spradlin^ Ben John- 
son and Gen. Thomas Stafford, 

Oklahoma locales star as vvelf in- 
cluding the Guthrie Masonic Temple, 
Fon fnbson, Hor^ethief Canyon near 
Perkins and areas near Bartlesville, 
Ardmore and FJ Reno, 

Filming of the historical scenes for 
Part One began April X 1988, at the 
Printing Museum in Guthrie. From 
there the crew and cast moved to Tah- 
lequah and on to Prairie Grove, Arkan- 
sas, the location of a historic Civil 
War battlefield and the site of some 
location shooting for “The Blue and 
the Gray.” Also located there are au- 
thentic log cabins, a schoolhouse and 
church. 

Tulsa actress Thesa Rogers Loving 
played the role of Jessica Benton, 
daughter of family patriarch Abraham, 
Her scene as a schoolteacher was 
filmed in the Prairie Grove school- 
house, which was originally located a 
few miles away in a small .Arkansas 
community', Thesa's mother, on the 
set to watch the performance, was 
brought to tears by the sight of her 
daughter in period costume. It seems 
Thesa’s grandparents had attended 
school in this same one- room 
schoolhouse! 

“"Hiat's how close the history is,” 
says Lou Hawks, assistant to the prt>- 
diicer. Incidents like this one and the 
humbling, awe-inspiring reality^ of the 
Worcester cemetery in Tah lequah, 
“really drove home to the actors the 
historic roles they arc creating.” 

Parts Two through Five also com- 
bine the modern-day narration of Nliz 
Hannah with fiashbacks, as we experi- 
ence the Civil War, discovery' of oil in 
Indian Territory, the great “Run of 
1889” and the 20th century , 

Jeanette Nolan became so involved 
in her role that she often found herself 
believing the fictional part of the story' 
was real, “Hannah had been a bam- 




stormer, and her life intermingled %vith 
so many historic figures, I sometimes 
believed she was real,” Nolan says. 
“And having worked with Will Rogers 
myself when I was first in radio, I 
immediately identified with it,” 

^ ON ifimoN^ 

Location hosts w'cre gracious and al- 
w'ays ready to help w'hcrever the crew 
\vent. They w^erc invaluable in arrang- 
ing for extras from among their friends 
and neighbors. .Many OETA viewers, 
w'ho had contributed family stories and 
anecdotes during the preliminary^ 
scripting process, came to w'atch the 
progress of the historical mini-series. 

All did not go smoothly, however. 
During one scene, sounds from Vance 
Air Force Base jets circling overhead 
were incongruous with the video of an 
actor “building” a sod house. 


WTile filming a hanging scene at 
Horsethief Cianyon, the horse used in 
the “hanging” w'as spooked by all the 
action and repeatedly bucked off the 
actors, and then did the same to the 
experienced ranch hands who w'crc 
called as stand-ins. Days later, after 
the crew'^ had packed up and moved on 
to Ames, one of the ranch’s paying 
customers was throw n w'hcn riding that 
same horse past that site. “Bad memo- 
ries," mused the guide. 

But director Ken Meyer feels that it 
was all w'orth it, 

“The purpose, of course, is to make 
people aware of the history' of the state 
of Oklahoma,” he says, “But I person- 
ally hope it makes people more inter- 
ested in the things that happened 
before their particular generation, the 
hardships people had to endure, the 
particular problems people had to go 
through, all the difficulties of existing 
in a time that was less secure than 
ours. The life and death decisions ev- 
erv' day, ITie awareness and apprecia- 
tion of people who had chat kind of 
fortitude,” 



Mam MrGrm h/r/s a m 'tcwphone in I hmi for smm in rhe hayloft of a ham. 
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FLASHBACKS THR0U6H OKLAHOMA HISTORY 


800 to 1350 A»IX 'I'he mast advanced prc-C>)kimbjan 
Indians in what would become Oklahoma were the Mound 
Builders, lliey built temples, fired pottco% maintained large 
farms and established far-flung trade routes. 'I'heir descendants 
were the C^tddoan peoples who greeted tlie first liiiropean ex- 
plorers in the 1600s. 

1719 Benard de la Harpe, a French trader, marched through 
present-day Oklahoma in 1719 making alliances with several 
Caddoan tribes. Spanish officials [n Mexico cvennially sent an 
expedition north to contest the French presence, ending in a 
pitched battle in 1759, a battle won by the Indians. 

1782 C'hcrokec rcnio^-ai to the West began as early as 1782. 
lliosc early ad\cnmrcrs were joined in 1808 by 2,WXi immi- 
grants and in 1817 by another 4,000. l*he final removak know n 
as the "Frail of "Fears, began in 1858 when more chan 16,(KK1 
Cherokces were driven before soldiers and militia. 

180S "Fhe Kiowa, pressured from the northern Plains by 
larger tribes, moved south to the Arkansas and Cimarron river 
valleys of Oklahoma in 1805. "Fhey made alliances with the 
Cbmanchc about 1790 and the Cheyenne and Arapaho about 
1840, creating a barncr to white expansion on the Southern 
Plains, 

1824 lo protect the Cherokee and C^htKtaw, the federal 
government established Fort Gibson on the Arkansas River and 
Fort "Fowstin on the Red. lowson suffered from poor navigation, 
while Fort Gibson became the political, economic and stx^ial 
center of the Indian "Ferriton, 

1835 I’he first major overland route through the Indian 
'Ferritorx* was the "Fexas Road. Tras'ders started from Sp ring- 
field, Missouri, or Fort Smith, .\rkansas, followed well-marked 
trails to Fon Gibson, then turned south -southwest towards the 
present towns of Muskogee and Durant, 

1851 Reflecting concern for educadon among the Five C Civi- 
lized 1 Vibes, the (Cherokee opened the male and female semi- 
naries in 1851, By the Civil War, the educational systems of the 
(Choctaw and (Cherokee were superior in many respects to those 
in surrounding states. 

1861 When the Civil War began, each of the Five Cavilized 
"Fribes signed treaties of alliance with the Confederate States of 
America. ,Many of the tribes were divided, however, and Indian 
troops fought for both sides. 

1866 "nimugh the harsh Reconstruction Treaties of 1866, the 
Indian Nations ceded much of their western lands to the federal 
government. By the late 1870s, the central section of this tract 
was as yet un assigned to other tribes, hence the name Un as- 
signed Lands. 

1867 By terms of the 'Freat\- of Medicine Lodge, nomadic 
plains tribes theoretically agreed to live on rescRations in the 
western lands of the Indian 'Fenitorv*. Military^ campaigns in 1868 
and 1874 defeated the last large-scale resistance, 

1867 "I'he first herds of "Fexas longhorns moved ntirth over 


the C^hisholm "Frail toward .\bilene in 1867, During the next 20 
years, millions of cattle were trailed through the western part of 
the Indian "Ferricory, while ranchers leased millions of acres from 
the tribes. 

1871 "Hie first railroad entered the Indian "Ferritorv^ in 1871 
when the MK&4’ laid track from north to south along the old 
1’exas Road, .\uthorized by the Reconstruction 'Freades of 1866, 
the railroad attracted white settlers, fostered the grow th of tow ns 
and opened the coal fields around McAl ester, 

1887 I'he federal government passed the General Allotment 
■Vet in 1887, Fourteen years later the last of the tribes in the 
Indian 'Fern to r>- agreed to the harsh te mis, giving each Indian his 
or her owm tract of land, dissolving the tribal governments and 
opening the remaining lands to non-Indians, 

1889 Known as “Harrison’s 1 loss Race," the l^and Rim of 
1889 w'as the first wedge in the autonomy of Indian 'Ferrirory^ and 
the first step towards statehtxjd in 1907, Other nms were made in 
1891, 1 892, 19,V8 and 189.S, followed by the lottery in 19DI and 
sealed bids and auctions in 190t), 

1904 'I'he first commercially successful oil field in Oklahoma 
w as disco\ ered at Red h'ork in the Oeek Nation, Oil turned the 
sleepy cow tow n of "Fulsa Into the “Oil Capital of the World," 
while a string of major discoveries established Oklahoma as a 
leader in petroleum production. 

1916 'IVansportation in Oklahoma was revohitioni/cd by the 
Federal .\id Road Act of 1916, which made funds available and 
standards mandatory^ for road construction. Miles of pa^ ed road in 
the state exploded from 25 in 1916 to 4,8(>4 in 1959. 

1921 Flcctronie broadcasting in Oklahoma began in 1921 
when WKV Radio established regular programming over the air 
waves. "Fdevision followed in 1949, launching an era of mass 
communication and new forms of home entertainment, 

1928 Bran iff Airlines was organized in 1928 with non-stop 
nights between Oklahoma Cit>” and "Fulsa. Later developments 
making Oklahoma a center for aviation included 'Finker .^ir 
Force Base, American .Virlines Maintenance Center, the ¥\r.\ 
'Fraining Center and world-class airports. 

1933 New Deal programs such as the WP.A, PWA and CCC 
merged with a growing regionalism to foster a cultural and artistic 
outpouring that was uniquely Oklahoman. 'I’he results are still 
evident in art, architecture, literature and music. 

1948 When (Jeorge \\\ McLaurin, a black man, was not 
admitted to graduate school at the L'niversiry of Oklahoma, 
1'hurgtHjd Marshall of the N.AVCP ctK>k the case to federal court. 
"I'heir victory removed the first brick in the wall of legal segrega- 
tion in Oklahoma, 

197 J Hailed as an outlet to world markets, the McClcIlan- 
Kerr Waterway was opened in 1971. I'he multi-billion dollar 
project provided barge navigation from "Fulsa to the Mississippi 
River and a series of lakes for recreation and flood control. 

— By Boh Blackbuni 
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Abraham Benmn fChaties Benton^, the patriarch of the Benton dan, ami Emma Benton {Lon Mkhaeis) on their wedding day in 1837. 


"muTone" 

The saga of the fictional Benton 
family — set against a sweeping factual 
backdrop of Oklahoma historv- — begins 
in the near-future, on the eve of a 
space shot commanded by astronaut 
Jeffrey Benton, great- nephe%v of Han- 
nah Benton, a famous pioneer aviatrix 
from Oklahoma. 

As a radio announcer describes prep- 
arations for the Cape Canaveral 
launch, which will carrs' into orbit the 
foundations of a small-scale cit>' that 
will serv'C as a rocket platform for fu- 
ture flights to Mars, we find Miz Han- 
nah on the porch of her rural 
Oklahoma homestead, listening to the 
broadcast with her great-great -niece 
and-ncphcw\ Tess and Beau, 

When the announcer mentions that 
Commander Benton's great-aunt was a 
protegee of Oklahoma aviator Wiley 
Post, an excited Beau, age 9, begins to 
ask a torrent of questions about the 
days w'hcn his great-great-aum taught 


his father to fly in the old Jenny air- 
plane chat now sits in the bam. Bui 
Tess, 16, is more interested in the old 
scrapbooks, photos and new'spapers 
Miz Hannah has been browsing 
through in anticipation of the family 
reunion that w'ill take place here at the 
Benton homestead later in the week. 

Miz Hannah begins to maix^el over 
the long journey her family has made, 
from its earliest recorded histors^ in 
New Echota, Georgia, in the midst of 
the Cherokee Nation, through the 
tragedy their Cherokee ancestors suf- 
fered tm the Trail of Tears, their set- 
tlement in Indian Terri tor\' and finally 
to the threshold of space her great- 
nephew' is about to cross. 

She begins to cell Tess and Beau the 
story^ of their family, reading from the 
brittle, yellowed, hand-written journal 
of Abraham Benton, who in July of 
1830 was working as a printer on the 
Chemkee Phoemx., the first newspaper 
written and printed by Indians. “Peo- 
ple from as far away as Paris and Lon- 
don sent for it, read it and were 
surprised/* Miz Hannah says. 


And as she begins to read from the 
journal of the childrens' great-great- 
great-great-grandfather, the voice of 
Miz Hannah becomes that of Abraham 
Benton, and the scene becomes that of 
the Ne^v Echota print shop w^here he 
w-orks. 

Through the eyes of the fictional 
Abraham Benton, the real-life history^ 
and hardships of the Cherokee people 
begin to unfold. Abraham is wTidng 
about how deeply troubled he is by 
current events affecting his people. 

At the time in which his journal be- 
gins, the Cherokccs have been assimi- 
lating the w^hitc culture for more than 
1 00 years. They have formed a govern- 
ment modeled after that of the U.S. 
and even aided /Andrew' Jackson in the 
war against a faction of the Creek Indi- 
ans. They have adopted white meth- 
ods of farming, w^caving and 
homebuildiiig, and even have their 
own literature, following the develop- 
ment of a Cherokee syllabary' by 
Sequoyah. 

In 1828 gold w'as discovered on 
Cherokee land in Georgia, increasing 
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agitation among white settlers for the 
removal of the Indians* 

“Recently, President Jackson urged 
Q)ngress to pass a law forcing us to 
leave the Cherokee Nation,” Abraham 
writes. “My father, along with Path- 
killer and the Whale, fought at Jack- 
son’s side during the Creek Wars* My 
fether gave his life at Horseshoe Bend. 
WTicre is Jackson’s loyalty^? Why would 
he side with those who would drive us 
from our ancestral lands? Why has he 
turned against us.^” 

Abraham’s friend, w'hite missionary* 
Samuel Worcester who champions the 
Indians’ cause, later explains to Ben- 
ton that “gold and greed” are the mo- 
tives for the w'hite government’s 
betrayal of the Indian. 

During a meeting of tribal leaders, it 
becomes obvious that the conflict has 
not only set the Cherokees against the 
whites, but caused a rift w^ithin the 
tribe as well. One faction, led by Chief 
John Ross, wants to stay and fight for 
their land. The sale of Cherokee land 
without tribal permission, he says, is a 
violation of tribal law' punishable by 
death. The other faction, headed by 
Major Ridge, the great Cherokee lead- 
er during the Creek Wars, believes 
the best thing is to sell their land, 
which w'ill be taken from them any- 
way. Stand Watie, a man of military^ 
bearing and fiery' temper, licensed 
to practice law' and the brother of 
Elias Boudinot, accuses Ross of 
holding out for a higher price, not 
principles, Boudinot, the articu- 
late Cherokee journalist, reasons 
that these are civilized times and 
there should be no talk of killing. 

Soon after that meeting, Ross 
turns the people against Bou- 
dinot and the others, and Bou- 
dinot is forced to resign from 
the P/ioenix. 

Two years later, in mid- 
1H35, Worcester and Abraham 
Benton join forces and plan to 
establish a new printing oper- 
ation in Indian Territory', a 
land far to the west that Cim- 
gress has set aside for the 
various tribes. 

By 1837 Abraham Benton 
is working in the Park Hill 


Press print shop in northeastern Indian 
Territory' near Fort Gibson. He is a 
happier man, yet he is still troubled 
about the fate of those who stayed 
behind in Cicorgia, refusing to sign the 
Treaty' of New Echota which ceded 
Cherokee land to the government. 

But Abraham’s troubled mind is 
eased for a time when he meets and 
eventually marries Emma Butler, a 
schoolteacher and daughter of a white 
dragoon officer at Fort Gibson. The 
birth of their first son the following 
year coincides with President Martin 
Van Buren’s order for the removal of 
the remaining Cherokees from Geor- 
gia. Of the 18,000 Cherokees w'ho are 
forced to make the trek to Indian Ter- 
ritory’ in the w'inter of 1838-39, 4,000 
die of disease and exposure. 

When the survivors arrive, bitter dif- 
ferences between the rival tactions are 
renewed. John Ross, who had been 
principal chief in the East, demands 
that he continue as leader in Indian 
Territory , The leaders of the old set- 


tlers, already established in Indian 
Terri tor>% refuse, asking that Ross and 
his people accept the existing govern- 
ment, Several prominent tribal mem- 
bers are murdered and violent reprisals 
ensue within the tribe until 1846, 
w'hcn both factions end the hostilities. 
By this time John Ross has been re- 
elected principal chief. 

Thus begins a period of relative 
peace for the Cherokees and the four 
other tribes — the Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaw'S and Seminoles — most of 
whom w^ere forced from the Southeast 
by the U.S. Government in the 1830s. 

But a new rift begins as the issue of 
slavery' starts to heat the political caul- 
dfon that will eventually boil over into 
Civil War, The leaders of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, some of whom had 
owned plantations in the South and 
still hold slaves, talk of annexing Indi- 
an Territory- to the Qjn federate States 
of America. The Bentons’ sons, John 
and Joseph, are divided on the issue, 
symbolic of the split in their tribe. 


Mk Hannah (Jeanette NoiatH pom thougp famify treasures mth her 
gmrt-greaHriece and -nephew/less {Rohin Hrvaks) 
and Beau (Chris Toddj 







' PAlif fflo' '* 

In the lon^; shadows of late after- 
noon, a "iV crew is inten iewin^ Miz 
Hannah at her rural Oklahoma home, 
asking questions al>oiic her great-neph- 
ew, Commander Benton, the astronaut. 
Her great-great -niece and -nephew, 
Tess and Beau, stand to the side 
watching. 

The reporter explains to the viewing 
audience that Miz Hannah's home sits 
on land that has been in cheii family 
since the Great Land Run of 1889. 
Indicating the landing scrip beyond the 
fence, he touts the old woman's credits 
as an American aviation pioneer, 
“friend of Will Rtigers and protegee of 
Wiley Posc.'^ 

I Tie reporter asks if it was difficult 
in chose early years for a woman to 
enter the ver\^ male world of aviation. 

But \liz Hannah explains “women 
in my family ha\e always been very' 
independent. Equal to men in most 
regards * , , It's part of the Cherokee 


tradition. Ever since First Man and 
First Woman. Kanati and Sdu. In our 
councils, Beloved Woman was the in- 
termediary between Earth and 
Creator.” 

The reporter, growing uncomfort- 
able, asks if Hannah is amazed that her 
great-nephew may %valk on .Mars* 

‘'I don't belittle my great-nephew's 
flight,” Hannah replies, “but you 
don't need a spaceship to get to Mars." 

The reporter, feeling he's lost con- 
trol of the interview, calls for a “cut.” 
Later, as Hannah, I'css and Beau 
stroll toward the barn, the r>ld woman 
explains to the youngsters that she has 
been to Mars in her mind, “and since 
my mind is very much a part of me, 
who's to say 1 was left behind. In the 
old days, our people used to travel 
through space freely, I think that's 
why Vve always loved to By*” 

When they reach the barn, Miz 
Hannah rummages through an old 
chest, coming up with an enormous 
antique QjIc .44 revolver. She an- 
nounces that the impressive weapon 
once belonged to the children's great- 


great-great-aunt Jessica, daughter of 
Abraham Benton. 

And then Hannah begins to tell the 
terrible talc of the C^livil War and how it 
split the Cherokee tribe and their own 
family in particular. Just as some C>her- 
okec men joined the Lnion Army 
while others chose to fight for the Qm- 
fcdcracy, the Benton brothers were 
also divided by the war, John Benton 
fought for the North while Joseph 
Benton enlisted in QiloncI Stand Wa- 
tie's Confederate regiment. 

Back in Park Hill in Indian I'errito- 
ry% their sister, Jessica, educated at the 
famous Cherokee Female Seminary, 
teaches high school students in a log 
school house. 4 he it father, Abraham 
Benton, and the other (Cherokee el- 
ders, continue to farm and cry' to keep 
going through the devastation of the 
war years. Their mother, Emma, 
works in the Park Hill hospital, tend- 
ing to the wounded soldiers who have 
returned from the battlefields* 

Through Jessica’s correspondence 
with her brothers, the horrors of the 
war on both sides are vividly revealed. 
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In one letter written just before a 
bfcjody dash with Union troops, Joseph 
reflects: ‘"It’s a strange feeling not 
knowing whether Til be alive or dead 
when you get this letter. Somew'hcrc 
across Pea Ridge there is probably a 
Union soldier who feels the same ... I 
wonder if it’s John ...” 

By 1863 the fortunes of w^ar are 
working against the Confederate 
troops in Indian Territory when John 
and Joseph meet face to face. Wade 
has been using hit-and-run tactics 
against Union troops in the area. The 
guerrilla forces under William Quan- 
tril) — a rag-tag band irregularly at- 
tached to the (> 3 nfederarc Army^ — use 
the same methods, but are more inter- 
ested in looting than fighting for the 
Southern cause. 

Late that year, Wade sends Joseph 
Benton to keep an eye on Quantrill 
and his men while they are in Indian 
Te^ritQ^^^ Joseph partidpates in a raid 
on a Union patrol from Fort Gibson, 
fighting alongside such dubious allies 
as Jesse James and Cble Younger, two 
Quantrill men who are be- 
ginning to build reputations 
of their owm. To Joseph’s 
surprise, the only surviving 
member of the Union de- 
tachment turns out to be 
his brother, John Benton. 

After interrogating 
John, Quantrill orders his 
execution then and there. 

The guerrilla raiders arc 
unaw^arc that the prisoner 
is Joseph’s brother, and 
Joseph takes advantage 
of the situation, devising 
a daring ruse to help his 
brother escape. 

Less than two years 
later, the war is over. 

Stand Wade, who had 
been promoted before 
the end of the fight- 
ing, becomes the last 
Confederate general 
CO surrender. 

More than a centu- 
rv^ later, M'u Han- 
nah sums up the 
tragic conflict: “So 
many people had 


died it had been like one long funer- 
al,” she wTote, 

Many of chose who entered the war 
as little more than boys returned home 
to their loved ones as men — changed 
men, almost strangers. One of these is 
John Benton, who briefly returns to 
Park Hill. It doesn’t take long before 
the small w'orld of the Cherokee settle- 
ment begins CO close in on him, and he 
saddles his horse and rides into Texas 
in search of the feces still dear in his 
memory' — the feces of OuancriU’s men, 
who had put him and his brother 
through hell that day near Fort 
Gibson. 

He eventually takes a job driving 
cattle. John comes to know intimately 
every' mile and towm along the dusty' 
Chisholm Trail. During this time he 
forms a close friendship with a black 
drover named Jake Henry Jefferson, 
perhaps because both men share a his- 
tory' of hardship under the oppression 
of the white man. 

During this time, the railroads begin 
crossing the Indian Territory, and the 


tribes begin leasing their lands to 
ranchers. The Unassigned Lands of 
Indian l emtory feed the fend hunger 
among both the w'ealthy businessmen 
and impoverished individuals. A group 
of people known as the Boomers open- 
ly violate the laws governing Indian 
Terri tory^ 

At the same time, new's of the James 
Gang’s robbing and killing reaches 
John Benton. It is well known that the 
outlaws often retreat into Indian Terri- 
tory' to hide after a spree of bank and 
train robberies. John Benton happens 
to see a w^anted poster bearing the like- 
ness of Jesse James and recognizes him 
as one of Quantriirs Raiders w^ho had 
captured him back in 1863. 

John Benton tracks Jesse James to 
Younger’s Bend, a ranch ow'ncd by an 
old outlaw named Tom Starr, father of 
Sam Starr, who is the husband of Belle 
Starr, the w'oman history' calls “the 
Bandit Queen.” 

There, in the thick of the thieves 
and killers, John Benton faces Jesse 
James in a vengeful showdow'n . , , 


I me James (Rnimf Knonj fkes to Induin Terniofj m hide from 
jtisiice. Bur John Benton tracks him down, 
looking for revenge. 
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The paths of John Benton (Btyan Bour^h and Jake Henry Jefferson i Stephen Gerald } crossed often; one looked for land, the other mhenture. 


’ 'm ^HREf ^ 

Back in the near-future, Beau and 
Tess sit at the side of a tranquil pond 
on Miz Hannah's propert\% the boy 
fishing while rhe girl reclines beneath a 
tree reading a book and munching an 
apple. Miz Hannah steps through the 
trees accompanied by an old black man 
whom she introduces as Pliny Jeffer- 
son. The man appears to be about 10 
years younger than Miz Hannah, but 
like the old woman his eyes are youth- 
ful and vibrant. 

The foursome take a walk to the 
nearby cemeccr>^ where they find a 
headstone marked with rhe name 
JAKE HENRY JEFFERSON. 

Pliny asks if Miz Hannah remem- 
bers any stories about his grandfather, 
and the old woman begins to recall 
Jake Henry's post-CJivil War adven- 
tures as a deputy' U.S. marshal under 
judge Isaac Charles Parker, the 
“Hanging Judge" of Fort Smith, Ar* 
kansas, who super\ased law enforce^ 


ment in the neighboring Indian 
Terri tory^ 

In the years following the great cat- 
tle drives, Jake Henry' also performed 
in Paw'nee Bill's Wild West Show and, 
Hannah recounts, even rode the out- 
law trail with Bill Doolin's gang for a 
time. But the paths of Jake Henry' and 
John Benton, would cross again many 
times over the years . , . 

Miz Hannah resumes her celling 
of the Benton saga, we learn that John 
Benton has gone home to Park Hill 
and married a beaucifui woman named 
Rose, the daughter of a missionary^ 
They have a son, Thomas, who grow's 
to be a frail, quiet boy, and John has 
become a farmer. 

But it isn'c long before John's wan- 
derlust re-emerges. Again the confines 
of Park Hill and the Cherokee settle- 
ment begin to crowd in on him. He 
implores his w'ife to understand that he 
must leave and find a new place for 
them* a place w'here they can build a 
future. 

In the years after the war, the Indian 
govern me n ts have bee n weake n e d , 


and both whites and blacks begin to 
trespass. The territory' has become a 
dumping ground for other Indian 
tribes. Railroads seeking revenue and 
land-hungry' whites clamor for the In- 
dians' land. By 1879 organized bands 
known as the Boomers are moving in, 
despite federal law, .Although John 
Benton is still keenly aware of the 
Cherokee blood coursing through his 
veins, he heeds his wife's words as he 
sets out to find his lighcful place in the 
world. 

“Go find it," Rose tells him. “Fight 
for it. Do whatever it takes to get it . . . 
but not as an Indian or a white man . . 

. but as a man,” 

John goes to work for the Santa Fe k 
Railroad, which is building an exten- m 
sion through the heart of Indian 
Territory^'s Unassigned Lands — ^ 

land that does nor belong to any 
tribe. .After a long, grueling day 
of driving railroad spikes, he is 
unw'inding in a boomtown 
saloon when Jake Henry' 

Jefferson enters his life 
again. The circum- 
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John Benton, ri^t, and a 
raUmad worker (Rick Simpmn^ kmng 
the open ing of the Unassig^ed Lands 
closer by laying track for the Santa Fe. 


stances of their reunion are tense: a 
bigoted railroad foreman, calling John 
a “half breed/* has challenged his right 
to drink in a white man’s saloon. TTie 
big black man seems to step out of 
nowhere and intervene, placing the 
muzzle of a big revolver against the 
drunken foreman’s temple. The trou* 
biemaker backs dowm and John Ben- 
ton, oveijoyed to see his friend once 
again, promptly buys him a beer. He 
learns that Jake Henry^ is no longer a 
depuw marshal because he tired of 
“too much killing His most recent 
employment has been as a scout for 
the bufTfelo soldiers of the 9th Cavalr\^ 
Still a w^anderer, Jake Henry hasn't 
caught the land fever that is consum- 
ing everyone else, including John 
Benton. 

John confides that he has already 
picked out his parcel of land, anticipat- 
ing the government will open the terri- 
tory^ to settlement very soon. Jake 
Henry points out that thousands of 
people are w'aiting to get at the land, 
but John Benton grins and tells his 


friend, “That’s w^hy I’m gonna get 
there sooner than anyone else ... In 
fact, IVe got a plan on just how to do it 
. . . that is if you’ll help me.” 

As expected, pressure finally moves 
Congress to open some 2 million acres 
of Indian Territory, bringing on the 
famous Land Run of 1889 — or, as Miz 
Hannah describes it to Tess and Beau, 
“the greatest human stampede of all 
time.” Thousands of people from all 
walks of life crowd into the territory^ in 
preparation for the run. Soldiers guard 
the starting line to keep people from 
crossing before the designated time, 
but some have managed to sneak 
through anyway and stake their claims 
early, earning themselves the dubious 
distinction of being called “Sooners.” 
One would-be Sooner is John Ben- 
ton, who has ridden ahead and staked 
his desired parcel of land. As pre-ar- 
ranged, Jake Henry is back at the start- 
ing line with Rose Benton, who is nine 
months pregnant, and the Bentons’ 
son, Thomas, The Bentons' covered 
w^agon is in a line of other wagons, 
riders on horseback and bicyclists 
stretching across the prairie as far as 
the eye can sec. WJien the starting 
guns and cannons boom, echoing for 
miles across the land, Jake Henry 
whips the team toward the spot where 


they are to meet John Benton. 

But the rough, jolting ride is too 
much for Rose, who cries out in an- 
guish to Jake Henryk that the baby is 
coming . , , 

Meanwhile, miles ahead, as John 
Benton awaits their arrival, he is con- 
fronted by a deputy U.S. marshal. 
John is given a choice of “move along” 
or face arrest as a “Sooner.” Dejected- 
ly, he relinquishes his questionable 
claim. As the marshall rides off, Jake 
Henry comes into view from the other 
direction. John’s mood quickly bright- 
ens when he learns he's the father of a 
baby girl named Patience. And his 
spirits peak when a grinning Jake Hen- 
ry informs him that he has staked out 
another claim — a legal one— on the 
spot where John’s and Rose’s daughter 
was born. Jake Henry, always more of 
a wanderer than John, makes a gift of 
the land to the Bentons, assuring them 
that he “never wanted any land any- 
way, Consider it a gift for the baby.” 

The next few years are hard for the 
Bentons, yet they survive a heart- 
breaking tragedy as they live through 
searing summers and killing winters in 
a sod hut dug into a hillside. The fam- 
ily’s farm finally begins to prosper, and 
others prosper as well. Communities 
begin to grow into towns across the 
landscape. Eventually, there is talk 
that the Oklahoma Territory in the 
west and Indian Territory in the cast 
will be joined under one flag and be- 
come the newest state in the nation . . . 
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In the Bentons' parlor^ it stellar group of the state's iuminanes gather in 1906 m (Mtate the coming consrmmnal convention: ifrom !^t} Alfalfa 
Bill Murray iKett Spettcek CJem Rogers (John Harrison K Nat Benson t Vernon Crvtel Will Rogers fGene McFa/li, Col: Miller fTom Wan/}. 


' 'pABfFOUR' " 

Miz Hannah, Tcss and Beau are 
watching a vincage black-and-white 
film of a verv^ young Will Rogers per- 
forming his incredible rope tricks. As 
the video tape ends. Beau asks, *'And 
he got famous for that? Rope tricks?’' 
'"More than that, Beau,” Miz Han- 
nah explains. “He was a humorist/’ 
“Wliat’s a hymorisc?” the boy asks, 
“lie could make people laugh/’ 

“A comedian?” 

“Fact is, Beau, he was an original. 
He %vas a cowboy. No, he wasn’t just a 
cow boy. He wasn’t qtiite an actor, but 
he was in the movies. He w^as a philos- 
opher and a vers' wise man, but hated 
school and was a %^erv' poor student, I 
suppose he was admired and loved like 
few^ men before him or since/’ 

.\s Miz Hannah continues her tale, 
Tess and Beau learn that Will Rog- 
ers — and his lather, Clem, who had 
been a senator in the Cherokee Na- 


tion — were friends of the Bentons, 
Miz Hannah’s historic yarn takes up 
again in 1906, a year before her birth, 
Tlie scene is the same parlor in which 
Tess and Beau sit with their great- 
great-aunt. It is a small but stellar gath- 
ering of men — Clem Rogers and his 
27-year-old son Will, future Oklahoma 
Governor Alfalfa Bill Murray, C^olonel 
Joe Miller, w^ho owms the famed 101 
Ranch, and Miz Hannah’s father, Nat 
Benton, w ho, along with Clem Rogers, 
has been elected a delegate to the 
Oklahoma constitutional convention. 
Young Will is sitting off to the side, 
toying with a rope as the other men 
discuss the fine points of the constitu- 
tion that will govern the new^ state. 

Murray is grousing about the high 
prices of farm machiner\\ freight costs 
and interest rates in other states, 
‘interest rates the devil himself 
wouldn’t charge,” Murray growis. 
“Who’s gonna w^atch out for the inter- 
ests of the common man?” 

“We will,” Nat Benton declares, 
‘in Guthrie, The constitution we 


write will be like a clean sheet of paper 
, . , a fresh start, Wc II make sure the 
abuses never happen here,” 

Clem Rogers glares at liis son and 
says, “Will, it’s sure hard to have a 
serious political discussion wiien you’re 
playing with that rope.” 

“Sorry',” young Will replies, “but t 
don’t see much difference between 
politics and show' business. The best 
laughs come from both places.” 

Miz Hannah explains to Tess and 
Beau that Will had just begun his ca- 
reer on the vaudeville stage at this 
time, and was home for a visit. 

Ol. Miller agrees that “Will’s right 
about that. My Wild West show's have 
about as much to do w'ith the common 
man as a political convention.” 

Young Will continues to poke satiri- 
cal barbs at government in general, but 
the gathering manages to carr\^ on wirh 
its planning of the constitution. 

In November of that year, 1906, in 
Guthrie, the delegates from Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma Territory' and the 
Osage Nation manage ct> hammer out a 
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state constitution that William Jen- 
nings Bryan will call “one of the great 
documents of modern times." And on 
Nov, 16., 1907t the day Hannah Ben- 
ton is bom, Oklahoma — a Choctaw 
word meaning “Land of the Red 
Man" — becomes the 46th state. 

Beau begins to ask ques- 
tions about the antique 
photos on Miz Han- 
nah's coffee table. He 
points to a picture of 
C^l Miller, 

“His ranch was famous 
for some of the most fabu- 
lous Wild West shows the 
world has ever seen," Hannah 
says, "All kinds of riding and 
roping, Indian pow' w'ows, pa- 
rades and buffalo hunts," It w'as an 
Oklahoma attraction that kept the 
culture of the late 19th century^ alive 
for awhile, she explains. 

Tess points to another picture w'hich 
Hannah identifies as her half-brother 
George, Nat's son from a previous 
marriage, Hannah recalls when George 
was 16 and w'orking as a roughneck in 
the fabulous oil discovery south of Tul- 
sa which became knowm as the Glenn 
Pool, George Benton follows the oil 
boom to the Osage Pool with places 
called Osage Qt\' and Hickory Creek. 
He comes home with galvanizing tales 
of people becoming overnight million- 
aires, He tells Nat and Hannah that he 
is sinking his own salary into the wells 
on W'hich he is working. He tells thrill- 
ing stories of booming gushers and the 
smell and feel of becoming soaked 
w'ith oil as the black liquid shoots high 
in the air, 

“Did he become rich?" Beau asks 
Miz Hannah, 

“Oh, yes," the old woman assures 
her great-grcat-nephew', “I Ic got very 
rich. He and the others, Phillips, SkcL 
ly, Sinclair, Gctty^ Noble, Q>sdcn. 
They built the oil industry. And oil 
built Oklahoma.” 

Then the children come across some 
old photos of early airplanes. Miz Han- 
nah identifies one of the planes as a 
trainer from the Great War, World War 
I, And she recalls that while some peo- 
ple, like George Benton, were getting 
rich in the oil fields, a lot of |ioor 


Even 

during serious 
discussions^ 
Will Ro^rs 
can"! Slop 
playing mid 
rope , . . 
or poking fun 
a! polihes* 


people in Oklahoma were still trying to 
eke out a living on the land. Some 
were tenant farmers who worked on 
other people's land. When the war 
came and President Woodrow Wilson 
called for the draft, many of the poor 
men refused to register. A few even 
burned bams and destroyed bridges. 
These early draft resisters made up a 
movement that later was called the 
‘‘Green Corn Rebellion," 

Hannah remembers how Nat Ben- 
ton protected a group of these Green 
0>rn rebels w^ho were hiding in the 
Benton barn tiom a mob of ovcr-zcal- 
ous local citizens bent on flushing out 


the war-resisters. This same group of 
“good citizens" would later show up 
on the Bentons' doorstep in white 
hoods and sheets to protest the fact 
that a young black man, Pliny JefTer- 
son, lived under the same roof w'ith the 
white girl Hannah, And Nat Benton 
would prove himself a hero by stand- 
ing off the bigots with the family's 
treasured C^k ,44, 

George in the meantime would in- 
troduce young Hannah to an oil field 
worker named Wiley Post, a youthful 
aviator who w'ould teach her the w^on- 
ders of flying and also become a hero 
in young Hannah's eyes . , , 
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' ^ parTfive^ ' 

Miz Hiinn^h, Tess and Beau are in 
the upstairs trophy room of the old 
farmhouse, still sifting through the 
endless collection of Benton family 
photographs. I'hcrc are more snap- 
shots of Hannah with Wiley Post, and 
Tess has already guessed that her 
great-great-aunt had been in love with 
the flamboyant aviator. 

Looking at one particular picture, 
the old woman recalls ^'our barnstorm- 
ing days, xMust\e been about 1928 or 
'29, Lindy (Charles Lindbergh) had 
already flown to Paris,” 

Hannah explains to the youngsters 
that their father, the astronaut, would 
not be going into space on the follow- 
ing day if it hadnh been for men like 
Lindy and Wiley Post, who invented 
the first high-altitude pressure suit, 

'Phere's a gleam in her eye as Han- 
nah continues to reminisce about her 
high-flying days with Wiley, ”We were 
like g%’psies in those days . . . People 


came by the hundreds to sec us fly,” 

But eventually, she remembers, the 
airlines began transporting people, and 
even the mail was beginning to be 
carried by air; flying became less of a 
curiositv , One day, broke and exhaust- 
ed from giving rides all day and con- 
stantly overhauling the airplane's 
engine at night, Wiley and Hannah 
agreed chat their barnstorming days 
must end, and they went separate 
ways. 

She recalls with a smile that, about 
that same period of time. Will Rogers 
would pay an occasional visit to the 
Benton homestead with amusing talcs 
of the 1928 Democratic and Republi- 
can conventions. There was calk chat 
Wiley was planning a flight around the 
world. The adventuresome Will w'as 
eager to accompany him. 

It is also about this time that Han- 
nah's half-brother George, now a 
wealthy oil man, gets her a job flying 
for Frank Phillips, head of Phillips 
Petroleum. 

^*Did you get rich like George?” 
Beau asks. 


"No, not like George,” Hannah 
smiles, "But I felt \^ery^ rich. I don’t 
think I was e%^er happier than I w'as 
then. It w^as a wonderful time to be 
young. 7'hc Jazz age,” 

7'ess is surprised. “Why Miz Han- 
nah, w'cre you a flapper.^” 

“I suppose,” Hannah laughs, “,"^5 
my father said, it was a Golden Age,” 
Hannah's narrative conjures scenes 
of prosperity and the niansion of 
George and Elizabeth Benton, who by 
this time have a little boy named Dan- 
iel. But then Hannah recalls the night 
in 1929, during a fabulous pait>' at the 
Benton estate, when George, receiving 
news of the stock market crash, col- 
lapses in shock. 

“You know%” Hannah reflects, "I'll 
never cease to be amazed how quickly 
things change. One day is golden, the 
next dark as night. Like one of those 
summer storms chat seem to come out 
of nowhere.” 

America is plunged into the Great 
Depression. In 1931, the hoc, dustv' 
dements seem to reflect the times. On 
the Benton homestead, the house is in 
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disrepair George and Elizabethi who 
have lost everything, and Hannah be- 
gin to devote their lives to helping the 
poor people of Oklahoma by carrying 
food to the hungrv^ adults and children 
who populate the shantv^ towns. These 
ramshackle communities are called 
“Hoover\^illes,” a name that reflects 
the people's anger and disappointment 
at President Hoovefs failure to end 
the Depression. 

Amid this Dust Bowl destitution, 
the Bentons chance to meet a wander- 
ing minstrel from Okemah by the 
name of Woody Guthrie, a loner 
whose songs champion the cause of the 
downtrodden. 

At this same point in time. Governor 
Alfalfa BiB Murray, an outspoken 
champion of the poor, announces he 
will seek the Democratic nomination 
for president. He is no match for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, but Han- 
nah retains fond memories of flying 
from town to town, campaigning for 
Murray. 

Through it ail, Hannah relates to 
Tess and Beau how the family pulled 
together and fought to keep their 
land. She describes scenes of Okla- 
homans working to get out of the 
Depression, the work gangs and the 
Civilian Conserv^ation Corps build- 
ing roads and dams and the farmers 
continuing to plant their crops, 
slowly pushing the dust away. And 
George, inspired by his friend 
Woody Guthrie, begins writing his 
own songs that tout the labor 
movement and cal! for the rights 
of the working man to be recog- 
nized and honored. 

And with pain flickering in 
her eyes, she recalls the death 
of Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
in a plane crash near Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, in 1935. 

Beau quickly changes the 
subject, pointing to a photo of 
his grandfather, Daniel, in a 
World War II uniform. Dan- 
iel, like thousands of other 
young men, was a member 
of the National Guard when 
it was activated in Oklaho- 
ma. After training at Fort 
Sill, he went to Europe 


with the 45 th Division, which General 
George Patton would later describe as 
"‘the best division in the historv^ of 
American arms.” At .Anzio, Italy, in 
1944, Daniel Benton was killed in 
battle. 

died so young,"’ Hannah la- 
ments, “but he left a son, and tomor- 
row that son will begin the journey to 
Mars.” 

The next day, the living room of 
Hannah’s farmhouse is filled with rela- 
tives, and ail eyes are riveted to the 
blaring television set, which show^s the 
Ailanm poised and ready for launch. 
The TV announcer informs the audi- 
ence that Commander Benton and his 
crew are already aboard and have com- 
pleted their final systems checks. 

Trays laden with food are piled all 
around the crow'ded parlor and there is 
much nervous chatter among adults 
and children alike. 


“Hurry up everv^body, it’s almost 
time,” Beau shouts excitedly. 

The women come rushing in from 
the kitchen, drying their hands, .A 
NASA voice booms, “We have igni- 
tion.” There is a deafening rumble as 
the giant engines belch smoke and 
flame. The Atlantis begins to rise slow- 
ly from the platform, then climbs into 
the sky on a mighty' column of fire. 

The voice of Commander Benton 
crackles, “Roger, Mission Control, we 
have Hfr-off.” 

“Hey, every^body, that was dad,” 
Beau shouts. 

I'he whole room erupts with cheers 
and applause as Hannah, sitting quiet- 
ly in the middle of the room, oblivious 
to the festive noise, reflects upon her 
family’s Oklahoma Passage. 

Af Miz Hmtmih watches her great- 

nephm'^s ascent Kmarei space ami the future, 
she still hears her famitfs voices from 
the distant past. 
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Big and Blue, Grand 
Lake draws tourists 
by the thousands. 
Somehow, the lake 
community stays as 
neighborly as a 
covered-dish dinner. 




By Diana Nelson Jones 
Photogrophs by David Fitzgerald 






I t’s (^pc Q)d with a shovel and a 
twang, Oklahoma’s place to be. 

It’s a dozen towns made one by 
a lake, a communit\’ as changing 
as the tides, swelling in April, 
ebbing in September, but always 
coming back: It’s the home people 
long for from the houses they live in 
elsewhere. 

Grand Lake o’ the Cherokees. Or 
just Grand Lake. The name evokes 
the image of two places, one for Top- 
siders and spikes, the other for work 
boots and comfortable shoes. 

Here, gimme-capped drivers in 
mud-splattered pickups on the way to 
market wink and wave at (Cadillacs 
bearing I'ulsa tags and golf clubs. Sun- 
tanned couples swing dance in clubs 
up the road from cottages advertising 
on cardboard signs the sale of quilts 
and bee honey. 

Grand Lake, the second home for 
some, is the only home for people like 
Thelma Lee. Born a C>herokee 86 
years ago near Grove, she lives on her 
late husband’s Indian allotment on 
.Monkey Island, tending the adjacent 
cemeterv’ and sharing the water from 
her well with neighbors who bring her 
fmit, vegetables and fresh fish. She 
distinguishes the two rspcs of Grand 
Lakers by calling the non-natives ‘‘the 
new people.” ITiat’s anyone who ar- 
rived after the lake was developed in 
the early '40s. 

By her standards, that’s a lot of peo- 
ple. fhe (jrand Lake .Association esti- 
mates there are 30,000 people around 
the lake at any given time. That 
doesn’t include people who live in Mi- 
ami, which considers itself the anchor 
of the lake communirv’ with about 
14,000 people of its own. 'ITie lake 
area has become nationally notable as a 
retirement area and, teamed with 
Lake Tenkiller, is currently the fourth 
most popular in the countrv' in Rand 
McNally’s Places Rated .Almanac. 

The (irand l^ake communin’ was 
born of a series of dammed rivers in 


The Pensacola, or Grand RJz er Dam, is the 
xc'orTfs longest multiple-arch dam. 


the late ’30s and early ’40s; the Pensa- 
cola, or Grand River l>am, known as 
the longest multiple-arch dam in the 
world, is a narrow two-lane span with 
slotted concrete sides on Oklahoma 28. 
Last of the dam is Disney; west, the 
road leads to Langley. Recreation was 
the third purpose of Cirand Lake, after 
electrification and flood control, re- 
members Russ Hogan, a 49-year-old 
tough-skinned lake lifer who owns the 
Rapier Hollow Marina near Disney. 

“It was a mral, agrarian economy up 
here,” says the boat builder and sailing 
captain, a cap on his head and wind- 
breaker over his shirt. “Farmers were 
in constant danger of floods and there 
was no electricity.” 


The fact that a land- 
owner can include 
the shoreline in his 
acre makes the peo- 
ple of this lake “the 
envy of the world” 


Recreation as a hoped-for side effect 
has panned out and become northeast 
Oklahoma’s No. 1 industry. ITiat is 
attributable in part to the success of 
businessmen and the Grand Lake .As- 
sociation in getting the Grand River 
Dam .Authority to stabilize lake levels 
year ’round so that spawning season 
could go on uninterrupted and dock 
owners could ensure that boats in their 
care would not be left literally high and 
dry during low seasons. 

Grand Lake restaurateur Earl 
McCJorkle remembers v isiting the Pen- 
sacola I3am with his parents when it 
was brand new: “I was a teen-ager. We 
weren’t at war yet, but I’d go into the 
serv ice that same year, ’41. Back then, 
it cost about $16 million to build the 
dam, quite a little bit of money. But it 
was less than the cost of one fighter 
plane today.” 

'ITielma Lee remembers when the 
Elk, Spring and Grand rivers and sev- 


eral smaller creeks were dammed to 
control flooding and generate electric- 
ity on the brink of World War II. .And 
although flood control was meant to 
help agriculture, the dominant busi- 
ness in the area at the time, Lee dates 
the decline in agriculture to the lake 
development. 

“llie farmers in the bottomlands 
were bought out and people began 
coming in with their boats and built 
cabins. We hated to see all our old 
friends and the old-timers move out. 
But the dam brought us electricity, 
and that was a welcome change.” 

Unlike any other lake in Oklahoma 
e.xcept Lake Hudson, Grand Lake’s 
shoreline can be purchased by individ- 
uals. The fact that a landowner can 
include the shoreline in his acre makes 
the people of this lake “the envy of the 
world,” says Hogan. “It’s the last ves- 
tige in the world of a man being able to 
own from his house to his dock. You 
can’t do that on Lake Michigan. You 
can’t do it in Florida. But you can do 
that here. 

“'Hiirteen hundred miles of shore- 
line,” he says, raising his eyebrows 
slowly to give a listener pause. “Thir- 
teen hundred. I'hafs more shore than 
stretches from New York to Miami.” 

That also would require the straight- 
ening of every little finger and knuckle 
of land that borders water in the chain 
of rivers around this area, but for Ho- 
gan, it’s a source of pride. 

“1 constantly fight for this lifesty le,” 
he says, “to live here, with the colors 
of the water and leaves as they change 
as the day progresses. ITie romantic 
would call it ‘closeness to nature.’ With 
me, it’s water.” 

ITiere is something about this water. 
No one seems capable of e.xplaining 
just what e.xactly makes it so compel- 
ling. Oh, they say it’s the limestone it’s 
cut with, limestone being a natural pu- 
rifier. Hogan says it’s mosquito-free. 
Boaters praise its depth. 

'Fo water lovers, water is reason 
enough, and most Grand Lakers, na- 
tives or new people, love the water 
even if they never get near it. 
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k creeps benignly up to the edge of 
Thelma Lee’s backyard. 

“Oh yes,” she says, stretching her 
neck to see it from her back porch, 
then dismissing it with a wave of her 
hand, “East I3av. That over there is 
West Bay.” 

It is the w'ater that holds the diners 
long after they have finished their 
three-way chili or catfish dinners at 
Earl McCorklc's Southport Restaurant 
In Tiajuana. 

“More coffee?’’ Mc<^rkie asks as 
his customers pull their stares up from 


the vista outside the dining room win- 
dows to nod assent. 

Yes, more coffee. More time to 
keep a dreamy gaze on the water as it 
stretches, white flecks on indigo, a 
mile past the maple and hickory' trees 
that hover just outside the window' like 
parents keeping tabs on runaway 
daydreams. 

McCorkle W'atches a hawk circle 
outside and sees something shooting 
pasr . , . 

“What’s that goin’ there!” he gasps, 
leaning into the table %vieh his eyes 


upw'ard, tearing his glasses ofl' to see 
better. 

“.Mother haw'k.” 

It’s the W'ater that charges even the 
most idle birdwatcher on the lookout 
for eagles in the w'inter, the autumnal 
swwping of pelicans and the still-life 
wading of herons in water half-way up 
the stem of their legs. 

Among these birds, the pelican is 
celebrated in a fall festival, and there 
arc festivals for a fisherman’s rich har- 
vest of crappic. 'The wearer also draws 
weekenders to sailing regattas; it was 
the water that drew- Bernice and Har- 
vey Jones, of the Jones Truck Lines 
family, years ago. 

ITicy bought land overlooking the 
lake near Grove and began building an 
antkfiie towm they called Har-Ber \'il- 
lage. It has since become a tourist at- 
traction, a walk- through, tum-of-the- 
centuiy^ village on display with collec- 
tions of tarm implements, furniture, 
buggies and stagecoaches, rooms full 
of smoking pipes, potters , hats, you 
name it. 

/Xnothcr w^atcr-based event runs ev- 
ery' summer at an outdoor amphithe- 
ater in Disney. The Pictures in 
Scripture Ministiy^ performs “The Man 
\V*ho Ran,” a drama about Jonah and 
the Whale, with a mechanical whale 
that rests silently on site during the off- 
season. 

Other seasonal attractions such as 
arts and crafts festivals, chili cook-offs 
and weekend celebrations throughout 
entire towns draw hundreds and thou- 
sands of out-of-towners. But for all the 
built-on efforts to draw tourists, the 
lake community' remains a porch-swing 
kind of place. Its families stop for 
brunch at places like the Outrigger in 
Grove after church. 

.And no morning is too exciting to 
deter the local coumr%- fishermen. Men 
in Wellingtons sit quietly in boats be- 
low' bridges over w^hosc railings less 
ad%^enturous men and women cast 
their lines from crates and law n chairs. 

Wticn something is “on,” the small- 
town fellers w'ith their bait boxes find 
themselves sandw'iched benveen shiny 
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cars on the narrow roads that connect 
Ketch urn to Langley to Afton to 
Grove. 

Before it was an in place to go, be- 
fore the lake, the area w^as scattershot 
with farms, one- room school ho uses, 
country' churches and spit-and-whittle 
street-corner clubs. And the natives 
still go about their business as if their 
small towns could be small towns any- 

Diners at a lakeside 
cafe nod assent to an 
ojfer for more coffee 
... more time to keep 
a dreamy gaze on the 
water as it stretches, 
white flecks on indi- 
go, a mile past the 
maple and hickory 
trees that hover just 
outside the window. 


where, as if they haven’t changed 
much from those days. 

In the burgeoning town of Grove, 
where entertainment spots, restaurants 
and new businesses have brought a 
larger towm's traffic problems in recent 
years, there is still the moseying quali- 
ty’ of life among the townsfolk. 

At the Koffee Kup Kafe, the same 
men occupy the same counter stools 
and sip coffee as the sun wanes out- 
side, The waitresses are chatty, the pie 
is homemade and the talk is of ail- 
ments, Strangers through the door are 
noted by the skilled eyes of a small 
town. Despite the obvious reason, the 
question exists, unspoken: Why are 
you here? 

The reason w'inds through the re- 
gion like the roots of a vine. As the 
roads twist and build from one town to 
the next, the water disappears then 
reappears in a game of geographical 
hidc-and-scck, I hc reason is there, 
too, down the hill, appearing as a thin 
arm of a greater pool unseen. Then the 


road curves, and it is gone, 

'Fhere it is again, just a w'edgc of 
water, before the road dips and one 
can imagine no lake at all, just woods. 
Then up a rise and, glittering in the 
sun, a looking glass to infinity^ 

Over the years, the water and its 
enthusiasts have provided an undeter^ 
mined fortune in revenues and oppor- 
tunities for bait shop businesses, 
fishing guides, campground operators, 
restaurants, bingo halls, aerial photog- 
raphers and boat and jet-ski rentals. 
But it still isn’t touristy. Tourists 


have to stop at bait shops and drive- 
w'ays for directions to most sights. “It’s 
sdll rather quaint,” says Cecil le Bales, 
executive director of the Grand Lake 
,%sociation. She lives just east of Dis- 
ney, gets her water from a well, fords 
two streams with her Lincoln on her 
drive to w'ork and buys her eggs fresh 
for 70 to 90 cents from a farm in Top- 
sy. If no one is home, customers leave 
their money in a wooden box. 

WTiere’s Topsy.^ 

“Well, w'e all know where it is,” she 
says, thinking of a way to explain. 



GRANDIAKE DRY CLEA 
ALTERA TUNS 
TUXEDO RENTA 
786 7100 


and produce stands such as thk one m dfmntomn Grmje dot the Grand Ijike area. 
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“There’s a church there . * . 

“Road markers arc a problem,” she 
says, “There arc problems creating a 
community that curves ever>' which 
way.” 

The community’s well-being is a 
mission for Bales, She reports the car 
rags of litterers and campaigns for the 
public to do the same. Her association 
recently gave an unsuspecting part- 
time Grove resident from Kansas City 
a citizen’s award for picking up 182 
bags of trash on Oklahoma 127, 

“We preserve, protect and pro- 
mote,” she says of the association, 
“and that’s a little tricky sometimes. 
Tourism has changed the face of the 
area somewhat, and people like us who 
lived hectic lives moved here because 
we liked the quiet.” 

Bales and her husband, Waldo, have 
lived on Grand Lake full time for five 
years. Before that, they lived in Tulsa 
and spent nearly every weekend in 
their lake cottage. 

Like them, Joyce and Larry Duke 
turned their “second homes” on the 
lake into only homes. The Dukes sold 
their house in Enid “lock, stock and 
barrel” to move to Monkey Island in 
1973, Both schoolteachers, they had 
taken recreation jobs on the w^ater the 
summer before. 

“We thought we’d died and gone to 
heaven,” says Joyce. “The wind didn’t 
blow, the grass was green and there 
was this beautiful lake,” 

The Dukes own The Shebang, a 
Gay ’90s-style restaurant on the road to 
Shangri-la resort, 

“Life is wonderful up here,” she 
says, “even when business isn’t,” 

She describes the lake community 
as laid-back and chooses a personal sto- 
ry to prove it, 

“We ordered a carpet and the com- 
pany said they’d deliver it In a little 
while,’ So we moved our furniture out- 
side. We moved it back in that night 
and back out the next morning.” 


Detwn breaks in Tmn Bridges State Park^ 
mar where the Spfing am/ Neosho rivers join 
and fim into Grand Utke. 
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Russ Hogan bmk this 6S-foot satibom fivm sawch. Hogan sftys the ihree-huikd lu^af, named Grandhs, h rhe onh one of irs kind In the world. 


The carpet company's workers 
showed up a leisurely two days laten 
Russ Hogan says Grand Lake will 
never be a quick plastic place, even 
though some business people have 
tried to ""cute it up/’ His 13 acres and 
marina sit on land that was once Rapier 
Hollow, a long-gone village that grew' 
from an Indian allotment. 

"i didn't want to rename it some- 
thing cute like Hogan's Alley," he 
says. 

Hogan helped develop Shangri-la 
resort as a builder in the 1960s, and he 
also built Grand 'Tara, a residence 


community north of Cleora* 

"T had a long-time dream of owning 
a marina. I helped build some, and 
Fve always been around boats, I real- 
ized that day would come when I 
could no longer carry a tool box up a 
hillside, so 1 bought nine acres in '79, 
w'hich I expanded to 13, including the 
shoreline, and I built seven docks and 
three work barges," 

Hogan's marina serv'ices boats of all 
t\pes. He hauls them, tugs them out 
of the water, lifts chem into the w^acer 
and rescues boats that run aground. He 
also builds and repairs boats. 


One, a sailboat named the Grandios, 
sits in the water like a queen on her 
throne wath knaves all around. Built 
from scratch “out of my hip pocket," 
Hogan estimates it is %voith from “half 
a million up, depending on the market 
w'hcre it's sailing." He rigged it so he 
can sail it by himself and claims it's the 
only one of its kind in the w'orld. 

Sixty-five feet long, the three-hulled 
sailboat made in parr of Brazilian cedar 
became one of Hogan's winter “filler 
projects" back when Rob Marta 
worked for him several years ago, 

“I thought he w^as crazy," says Mar- 
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Gmmi Lake is hmie to thm smling fiubs ami a dozen regattas, held April to Septemken 


ta, who works in Tulsa but lives in 
Spavinaw. “It was just such a humon- 
gous project. As it started coming to- 
gether, I thought, 

TTiis might work!’ " 

Hogan captains 
tours of the lake in 
his prize boat. On 
inclement days, in 
the right mood, he’s 
been known to give 
a tour of the boat. 

Sailing has be- 
come one of Grand 
Lake’s most sought- 
after pleasures and 
has established it- 
self as a drawing 
card for regional and 
national competitions. Every fall, Ho“ 
gan’s marina is the host of the annual 
f’all Classic 10()-mile race of some 4t) 
to 50 sailboats from all over the 
country'* 

“'Hie people are regular families 
who have taken a week otT from, say, 
Ohio, and it’s as important to them as 
the America’s Cup is to (Dennis) 
(vcjnncr. 

“'nicy’ll come down here and prob- 


ably think they’ll see some prairie dogs 
and a little mud hole. Then when they 
get here and see this lake, this shore- 
line and this timber, 
they just can’t be- 
lieve it.” 

Like Cecille 
Bales, Thelma Lee, 
Joyce Duke and the 
others — natives and 
n e wcom e rs — H oga n 
never seems to tire 
of extolling Grand 
Lake and the life it 
offers* 

“Ld Hght for this 
life with every 
breath that’s in me. 
Fve built this place 
up with my own hands and it’s the 
place I love. 

“People in Oklahoma who raise 
things usually raise cows, corn or hogs* 
Here, if you’re lucky, you can raise 
boats.” ^ 

Diana Nelson Jones is a feature writer 
for The Tulsa Tribune* David 
Fitzgetaid, who is hmed in Oklahoma 
City, travfk extensively on photap^aphy 
assipments. 


In the burgeoning 
town of Grove, 
where entertainment 
spots, restaurants 
and new businesses 
have brought a larg- 
er towns problems, 
there is still a mosey- 
ing quality of life. 



Grand Lake and the towns that 
surround it-^rrme, Afton, Disney, 

Langley^ Ketehum — are mnneend by a 
nettssofk of hi^mays: state htgft^ays 125, 
85, 28, and U,S, Highway 59. ^Ihe 
easiest way for out-of-towners to find the 
area is to exit M4 at either Afton, Adair 
or Vinita and follow sigjis. 

Some attmehons are open year 
^ round, but like other lake fommunities 
many sights open in Afanh and close in 
November, Here are a few you wonf want 
to mm: Har-Ber Village, near Grove; 
the Cherokee Queen, a double-deck 
paddlewheel boat for lake emkes. Grove: 
the Grandios iRuss Hogan's giant sailboat), 
near Disney; Kountry Kuzins Jamlmree, 
a combination country-w^ttm and gospel 
show. Grove; the Cayuga Mission and 
cemetery, built in the late 1800s, north of 
Grove; "'The Man Who Ranf a biblical 
dramatization of Jonah and the Whale, 
near Disney; and the Pensacola Dam, 
the longest multiple-arch dam in the world, 
between Langley and Disney. 

Most towns haue at least one fesdua! 
each year, from the Huckleberry Festivai in 
Jay to the Pelican Festival in Grove to 
the Bluepass Fesirval in Langley, 

Lodging available near the lake 
includes public and private camping, mank 
condominiums and standard $25-a- 
niyfit rooms. The mploym at the Grand 
lutke Association will send you a 
visitors packet and answer questions about 
lodfing, attractions and festival dates. 

For more information, contact the 
association at Route 2, Box 40, Grave, 
OK 74344; (918) 786-2289. 

Skangri-ia's recreation possibilities — 
which include golf indoor and outdoor 
swimming, racquetball, tennis, bmling, 
exmise classes and more— are open to the 
public. For information about prices 
and mmilability , call I -800-331 -4060 (out 
of slate), 1-800-122-4903 (Oklahoma) 
or (918) 257^204. 

And although Miami, Vinita and .lay 
don't Imrder the lake, it's worth the shon 
drive to visit the towns. 
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By Diana Nelson Jones 


M weekend at Shangri-la is 
/m weight} with promise, espe- 
yg cially if a golf bag dominates 
the back scat of your car. 
Hitting the greens may be the first 
plan of action for Saturday, but the 
game of unwinding begins on Friday 
evening, after the drive from Some- 
where Else, 

\i road's end, at the south tip of 
Monkey Island, Shangri-la greets car- 


load after carload of Oklahomans and an 
assortment of out-of-state visitors, in- 
cluding a growing number of Kansans. 

.All tired from the road, their suits 
and ties in closets back home, it is time 
to get down to the business of fun and 
games, star-ga/ing, indulgent dining, 
maybe a manicure and Mo, some tin- 
kering with the tec machine and a 
slosh in the 66-milc tub called Crrand 
I^akc o' the Cherokees, 


h'orty-two thousand people get away 
from it all each year at this 650-aerc 
resort that began 30 years ago as a real- 
estate developer's dream. Shangri-la, 
the name derived from the hidden par- 
adise of James Hilton's btMik, Imr Ho- 
nzrm, was indeed so inaccessible at the 
end of a nine-mile dirt road that it 
closed soon afterward. It took a few 
years to reopen but was ripe for new 
vision when Wichita businessman 



Shangti-kt lodge, me/nm mid f^'o goif am rse.^ sd mi M mi key himid, so itmiied for m simdmify m fht himid home for monkrys at the Titisa Zoo. 
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(-harlcs IXivis came along in 

I>j\ is had the kind of vision die 
locals still talk abouL 
He bought the resort, infused it with 
hundreds of his ow n aeres and built it 
up to what it is today: the main lodge/ 
hotel, nvo condominium complexes, 
an ll-stor\ hotel of one- and two-bed- 
room suites, a conference center, five 
large restaurants, an airport and nirtrc 
recreation options than most visitors 
could possibly cram into a weekend. 

l\iisa attumey Dan Rcjgers says he 
and his wife, Eloise, treated their son to 
a weekend at Shangri-la for his l)irth- 
day several years ago and let him make 
the arrangements, 

'1 was trying to teach him to be a 
big boy and to take responsibilin,'* 
Rogers says, “^^cll, he rented a condo^ 
minium rather than a room at the 
lodge.’’ 

llicir thcn-tcen-aged son coiw inccd 
the Rogerses chat it would be nice u> 
buy a eon do and spend many more 
weekends at the lake. 

“Wc enjoy going up there in winter 
as well as summer," Rogers says, “Wc 
build a fire and enjoy the leaves in the 
fall, and when they fall off, we get a 
better view of the lake, 

‘‘Even ovc might, it's like a vacation, 
'AVc feel blessed not only to be able 
to go up there but to li\ e as dose as we 
do. Some of our friends drbe from 

Oklahoma VAt) and Kansas." 

Kansans are attracted to Shangri-la 
because “in a short drive they can ha\ e 
something they can’t find anywhere in 
their own state," says sales manager 
Jim (jray, 

'file “something’ they find is this 
deep, limestone-washed lake that es- 
tablished Green C'lountrx in the early 
’4<)s, Deep enough for hefty hulls and 
giant slices of rudder, it remains the 
premier lake in Oklahoma. With the 
status of a top-Hight retirement sptK 
and the affection of so many, the lake 
perhaps earns the right tt) be haughtier 
than the rest. 

Hut at night, it beckons, 

.After dinner in one of Shangri-la’s 
five restaurants and after dandng to 


the sweet rhythms of a comlio in the 
ballroom, the pebbly coast line 
summons. 

A far-fiung array of stars glitters like 
confetti in the light of a night street 
parade. The water laps at the rocks 
like a line of invisible pups sahing 
their thirst. Out in the water, fish plop 
like rubber l)alls against a wall of 
silence. 

Ikyond the water, trees ctjac the 
darkness. In the darkness, it seems 


Hitting the greens 
may be the first plan 
of action for Satiir’ 
day, but the game of 
unwinding begins on 
Friday evening, af- 
ter the drive from 
Somewhere Else. 


discoveries are still to be made. 

In the morning, the mysters is 
solved. 

'Fhe sun is out, or ma\be not, but 
even a few sprinkles can't deter the 
ardent golfer. .And there arc more chan 
a fc%v such stJLils out any .Saturday 

morning, 

,Shangrj'la boasts two I H- hole 
courses, one touted as championship 
caliber, with 1,000 extra yards and 
more bunkers. Its councer]xirc features 
more sand and water and is called the 
“executive course. " 

It is golf that brings most visitors and 
one reason why Jim (may himself set- 
tled as a resident on the grtmnds. M’he 
resort holds nvo pro-ams each year on 
its championship course and lield the 
ladies’ state championship two years 
ago. 

If that doesn’t take all day. and even 
if it does, a host of activities competes 
forytiur time: eight indoor and outdoor 
tennis courts, four race] net ball courts, 
an indoor heated swimming ptml, an 


outdoor pool, a game room, bowling 
alley and health spa, complete with 
massage by appointment, Cnicsts also 
can rent bicycles, attend aerobics class- 
es and take lessons in a number of 
athletic pursuits. 

Earing is not an overlooked aetivits, 
and like anything else chat ,Shangri-la 
seix’cs up, you have a choice. 

One restaurant features eountr\ -a nd- 
western music, another is a family af- 
fair, one has a buffet almost as long as 
an Olympic-sized swimming pool, an- 
other sits perched on the 1 Ich stors of 
the Vista 'lowers, overlooking the lake 
as evening tails in streaks of red and 
yellow paint. It’s best at sunset with a 
sirloin under your knife, 

Ft>r a late ev ening on the less active 
side of life, the \ ista Lounge is open 
late and sways with musical 
entertainment. 

'Ehroughout the weekend, guests 
can charter boats: houseboats, ski 
boats, pontoons, racing boats, bass 
boats. I 'or $,5U, a guest can have a 30- 
minute water-skiing lesson. For $5, he 
can hop aboard the ferr\’ to Har-bcr 
Village across the way at Grove, lltc 
marina offers mechanic services and 
ramps for guests with their own boats. 

On Sunday, after brunch in the Ta- 
hitian M errace, the guests have the 
same array of recreational options until 
evening. 

A weekend at Shangri-la is becom- 
ing more than an Oklahoman’s tpjick 
getaway. 

“People think they have to go to 
Florida, Haw aii or Southern C^litbrnia. 
but we encourage them to give us a 
tr\%" says Ciray, “A lot of people’s first 
thought is . . . Oklahomaf 

“W'c surprise km.” ^ 

Prices for rooms at ,Shangri-la Re- 
sort on Cirand l.ake start at $89 a 
night. (Quests with boats can glide 
them right into a nearby marina. For 1 
more information about resena- 
tions, prices and recreational oppor- 
tunities, call I -800-33 1 -4060 
(oLit-of-stacc ), l-8(K)-72Z4^XB (Okla- 
homa) or 1-91 8-257-4204, 
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Still an Okie after all these years. 


By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photographs by Allen Russell 


I f this barrel-chested man with 
the rounded, friendly face were a 
dogj he^d be a St, Bernard, If 
this expansive, somewhere over 
6- foot- tall man whose interests branch 
out in all directions were a tree, he'd 
be the spreading chestnut under w-hich 
the Village Smithy stands. If this saucy 
man whose conversation is spiced with 
homey philt)st>phy and w it were a piz- 
xa, hcM be a deluxe with everything 
on it — including anchovies. 

If Hoyt were just of Hoyt, he’d be a 
h(X>t, And he is. 

As Hoyt Axton calks, verses and 
choruses of songs pop out as he illus- 
trates or emphasizes a point. Singing a 
cappella, his roughly sweet voice like 
shredded wheat dripping cream, Hoyt 
entertains as naturally as most folks 
breathe. The jokes come shotgunning 
out as well, every thing from lengthy 
tall tales to fast one-liners. For this 


man, all the world is a stage, and he 
likes to be front and center whenever 
the lights arc on. 

Beneath all the charm and the sfowv- 
boating is the talent that fuels the 
man, Hoyt is a multifaceted individual 
who wears many different creative 
hats. He's a songwriter, creator oi such 
hits as “Joy to the World," “Della and 
the Dealer," “Pusher Man,” "Green- 
back Dollar," “Wild Bull rider," “Nev- 
er Been to Spain’' and *4ioney 
Fingers"; he's a singer with more than 
25 albums and many successful singles 
to his credit; and he’s an actor, having 
appeared on television in many net- 
work scries and in such movies as 
“The Black Scallion," “Heart Like a 
Wheel" and “Gremlins." 

He's also done voice-overs for and 
acted in many commercials, including 
a Pizza Ilut spot in which he names 
Oklahoma the cultural center of the 


universe. In fact, if it hadn't been fora 
certain clown's kiddie appeal, Hoyt 
may w^cll have become a key figure in 
advertising for .McDonald's, When the 
fast food chain introduced the “Big 
Mac,” it hired Hoyt to do a commer- 
cial in w^hich he played a lumberjack 
character of the same name. The com- 
pany cried out Ronald McDonald at 
the same time, and the kids seemed to 
go for the clown rather than the 
lumberjack. 

There's just no accounting for taste. 

Hoyt’s folks, John T. .Axton and 
Mae Boren Axton, grew’ up in Oklaho- 
ma and met ami married when they 
were students at then-Easi (xntral 
State Q^llege, Ihey lived in m a ri- 

ch e when Hoyt was bom, but since 
Ca^manche had no hospital he became 
an Oklahoman in Duncan. For the 
next seven years Hoyt lived in a string 
of towns sounding like a K.A'H' route: 
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Okiahomd native Ha^^t Axton has earned a reputation as a singer, son^riter and an artor in movies sad as "XJrendins. ” 
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I.awton, Ada, New Lima, Burner, W 
nKM>sa, Walters and Frederick* 

The .Axton family moved often be- 
cause Hoyt’s football coach father was 
good at taking on faltering high school 
teams and whipping them into shape. 
After a couple of years at one school, 
his father would be lured away to work 
his magic on another bunch. 

John Axton, Hoyfs only brother, 
lives in Ada and practices law there* 
He recalls that even though the family 
moved from Oklahoma when he and 
his brother were young, they came 
home as often as they could. 

“Every summer and every’ Christ- 
mas we came back/’ he says* “My 
mother’s brother, Uncle Henry , lived 
out in the country- and w'e loved visit- 
ing him. Hoyt and I had ponds to 
swim in, horses to ride and an apple 
orchard to pick apples from to throw at 
each other* 

“And what 1 remember to this day is 
visiting grandmother and granddad in 
Wewoka* She’d bake five or six pies 
and cakes and bread, spread them all 
out on the table and just throw' a table 
cloth over them, I guess she wanted to 
make it handy for us. We’d pull back 
the comer of that table cloth and go 
after those pies and things.” 

Mae’s side of the family includes her 
brothers James Boren, the former pres- 
ident of tw'o Oklahoma colleges, and 
Lyle Boren, a former congressman 
whose son, David, followed in his po- 
litical footsteps, Hoyt says of his first 
cousin, the U.S. senator from Oklaho- 
ma: “David was always in the house 
reading, %vhile we were out at the 
creek catching craw'dads. We are good 
friends, and I respect David greatly* I 
think he is a great man, and very' 
bright.” 

The Axton family has achieved 
many “first,” “only” and “best” 
awards, as well as entered a half-dozen 
halls of fame. They’ve traveled the 
W'orld, kept company w'ith the likes of 
superstars like Elvis Presley and be- 
come superstars themselves. But Mae 
says they’ve always considered Okla- 
homa their home, and she treasures 


His te/iMs keep ponies on the ranrk, bur more iikeh to shoot cans, than ride. 


many memories of her family when 
the boys were young. There was the 
hospital visit from the entire basketball 
and football squads from Comanche 
the day after Hoyt was bom* The 
nurses pushed her bed to the window' 
so she could tvave at them and held 
Hoyt up CO the window for the boys to 
admire. Then there w'ere all the games 
at all the schools at w'hich toddler Hoyt 
acted as the team mascot. And then 
there was the time in Walters when 
Hoyt, about 3 years old, decided he 
didn’t need parental supen'ision to 
cruise Main Street. 

“1 was changing johnny and sud- 
denly, Hoyt %vasn’t there,” Mae re- 
members* “I w'as frantic. He went first 
to the grocciy' score w'herc we traded* 


They gave him the candy he asked for 
and put it on our bill, I’hen he went to 
the drugstore and bought himself an 
ice cream. Next he hit the hamburger 
joint and got a hamburger. They all 
just put it on our bill. They all knew' 
him, but nobody asked him w'here his 
mother was or tried to stop him. 

“His dad was at school and he 
looked out the window' and said to Al>c 
i.emons, whom he was coaching at the 
time, 'That looks like my kid*’ He 
took another look and said 'That h my 
kid.’ Hoyt had his hamburger in one 
hand and his ice cream in the other. 

“He’s kind of still chat w^ay.” 

Mae, who now^ lives in Nashville, is 
understandably proud of the way both 
her sons have turned out. *She says 
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firmly that the basic values rooted in 
Oklahoma soil arc partly responsible 
for their success. She them from 
her daddy, she says, and passed them 
on to her own children. 

Hoyt agrees, giving his family credit 
for much that he has accomplished. 

“My pappy used to tell me 1t's not 
what happens to a man in his life that 
determines whether he"s happy or not. 
It’s how he reacts to what happens,’ ’’ 
he ssays. “He was quite a country^ phi- 
losopher. I grew up with all of those 
sayings. 

“Both my parents were great influ- 
ences on me. My mother wrote songs 
as a hobby, and I saw lio^v much plea- 
sure she got out of it so 1 started writ- 
ing songs. .\nd dad always sang. We’d 
be going dow n the higli\vay in his old 
Plymouth, and he’d throw his head 
back and sing. I Ic was a great singer.” 

Hoyt’s mother’s hobby became 
something much more when Mae Ax- 
ton penned a song diat was to change 


Hoyt’s life as well as the direction of 
;\merican popular music. 

“I was having a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich in the kitchen when 
mama wrote idearrbreak Hotel’ with a 
friend of hers named Tommy Dur- 
den,” Hoyt says, recalling a hill after- 
noon in 1955 when he was in high 
school. “He was a singer (and a steel 
guitar player), lie came in with a 
newspaper clipping that said some- 
thing about a fellow. He had taken all 
the identification out of his clothing, 
written a note saying, i walk a lonely 
street,’ and killed himself.” 

Skeptical of Hoyt’s memories from 
his teen-aged years, Mae jumps in to 
tell the stor>\ 

bmmy said, ’Mac, look at this,’ ” 
she remembers, “I just sat stunned, 
and Tommy was walking the floor. I 
said, ikit Tommy, everv^one in the 
world has someone who cares, regard- 
less of how g<xid or bad, rich or poor, 
how high or low their status in life, so 


when that somebody or somebodies 
read or hear about this they’ll be bro- 
ken-hearted. Let’s put a heartbreak 
hotel at the end of his lonely street.” 

'Hie words “Since my baby left me” 
tumbled out of Mac’s mouth and into a 
tape recorder. 

“Twcnt>'-two minutes later,” Hoyt 
says, taking up the story again, “they 
had written Elvis’ first million seller. 
Six months later Fm on my way to 
school and I w^alk outside to get in my 
old ’39 Mcrcurs^ and parked next to 
it — instead of that old Plymouth with 
black-walled tires and no radio — there 
was a new 'Flumderbird. 

“I said, ’Walt a minute. You mean 
you can have a good time and write 
music and make a living at it?’ 1 went 
for it, understanding that it could take 
30 years to achieve any kind of 
success.” 

Although Hoyt began songwriting 
w hen he was just 15, he also continued 
his education. After graduating from 



.hAn Axron my.^ imyther Hnyf makes mne fo pkk and stng when vhifing fheir umk Dalius Hnmi. lluren\ dog. King, never misses a session. 
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hi 1988, Hoyi w/is aueitoned at m Edmmid benrftf. He played off hh debt at an huy^st party at the National Cemboy Had of Fame. 
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high school in Florida where he was 
AlFCounc>% All-District and All-State 
as a football player, he was offered 15 
football scholarships. He accepted one 
that took him to Oklahoma State L’ni- 
versirv- in 1958. 

"School really didn't matter much to 
me,” he says. ”! liked the football. I 
liked the cheerleaders. I was only 
there a semester, though. ROTC 
stepped in. I didn't like the marching 
and the uniforms. OSl' was a land 
grant universin^ then, so ROTCJ was 
mandators.” 

With a laugh, Hoyt explains that 
since he didn't like uniforms and 
marching, when he left OSU he joined 
the Navy for four years, 

“I was a terrible sailor, too,” he says, 
“I couldn't even tic a bow knot,” 

In 1962, when he was 24, Hoyt was 
out of the Navy and trying to make a 
living performing in coffee houses 
around San Francisco and Chicago and 
in the Ruddhi C^lub in Oklahoma City . 
That year he co-wrote "Greenback 
Dollar," which became a hit for Fhe 
Kingston Trio. His 30-year wait for 
success had taken only two once he 
began to write in earnest, 

[ loyt is earnest about many things, 
even though “fun” is a word that 
comes up often and laughter a sound 
that punctuates often as he speaks. He 
likes, he says, to have fun when he 
writes, but he is a serious businessman 
as well as an artist and a performer w'ho 
is thoughtful about his responsibilities 
to his fans. 

"1 spend half my life in pursuit of 
clean jokes,” he says. "And I turn 
down heavy breath movies where ev- 
ery' tenth W'ord is a four-letter word, I 
might like to have the money, to im- 
prove my life, but 1 can't. 

“I read the script, and I think 'Wait 
a minute. For 27 years Fve been trying 
to cultivate the following of people 
who get up at 5 in the morning, put 
on their wmk clothes and get in the 
pickup to go CO work or who walk out 
in the field and get on the tractor. 

“ 'These arc the people I really re- 
spect and love, lliey are my people. 


Fm from them, the same soil.' Fm not 
about to have a man who is a devout 
family man and religious and a country 
music fan^ — a Hoyt .Axton fan — walk 
into a movie theater with his three 
children after paying his hard-earned 
money and sec me upon the screen 
using those words. Fm no preacher, 
but Fm not going to do that.” 

Several of HoytN movies have been 
box office and critical successes, well 
worth the hard-earned money paid to 
see them. And Hoyt is good on cam- 
era, natural and appealing as he is in 


“rm a fearless 
thinker. My songs 
are the reflections of 
my distilled thoughts, 
of my better 
thinking. ” 


person. It takes talent not to be up- 
staged by a squeaking multitude of 
furry' critters, but Hoyt managed to 
hold his owm in his role as the inventor- 
father in “Gremlins.” 

Of all his activities, though, Hoyt’s 
favorite is singing for fans whi> love 
him and rc-spond immediately with the 
kind of enthusiasm that feeds his cre- 
ative flame. 

“Performing beats the hell out of 
movies,” he says. “It’s my first love. 
Fd rather perform live than anything 
else. 1 even like it on the road." 

But “if it all falls through, 111 go 
over to the ranch I have in Holdcn- 
ville, sit on the lake and fish and drink 
wine the rest of my life. Fve got 700 
acres there with a beautiful 200-acre 
lake right in the middle of it,” 

Hoyt is planning to spend more time 
in the next year or two in studio work. 
He’s writing songs that he’s excited 
about, and he wants to do another 
country album. With the album, of 
course, will come the performances 
across the country to promote it. 


But the demands of movies, albums 
and cross-country tours conflict with 
his desire to spend time with his fam- 
ily. He and his wife, Donna, who have 
a home in the .Sierra Mountains over- 
looking Lake Tahoe, have a 5-year-old 
son, Matthew. 

“WTiat am 1 doing with a 5 -year- 
old?" he asks, shaking his head and 
grinning. “Fm 50. That may be what 
the Bible is calking about when it says 
w'hcn you have children, you are re- 
born through them. To watch a small 
child grow up and be able to share that 
experience must be what life is really 
all about.” 

Hoyt also has a 28-year-oid stepson 
w^ho is in film and television produc- 
tion; a 22-y^ar-old daughter who is an 
actress; and a 24-year’'o]d son w ho is an 
emergency medical technician. 

He wants to be every where at once, 
surrounded by people and isolated, 
busy and just sitting around, an at- 
home family man and a booked-solid 
musician. 

Hoyt’s energy and drive make it 
seem likely he will continue to achieve 
his many desires. 'Fliat he know's him- 
self well enough CO keep things under 
control is clear. 

"My mind is always somewhere 
else," he says. "I like it where it’s less 
crowded, and Fm a fearless thinker. 
\!y songs arc the reflections of my 
distilled thoughts, of my better 
thinking. 

"But 1 chink my main purpose is to 
entertain. That's what Fm here for. 
And it should be entertainment that an 
audience really enjoys. Hopefully, 
they can forget about their cares and 
troubles for an hour or two and just 
have a good time watching some fat of 
Okie whch a guitar fall apart in from of 
them.” M 


Kathryn Jenson White is a freeinnre 
writer livtng in Norman. Photographer 
Allen Russell, who grew ttp in 
Oklahoma, has spent the past two decades 
trm:^iling around the world as a 
photographer. He netutiied home last year 
and lives in Oklahoma City. 
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By Ron Wolfe 



G f odfrey Daniels! as the emi- 
nent iv.C. Fields himself 
might have exclaimed at the 
corner of U.S* 69 and Monroe 
Avenue in McAlesten A restaurant that 
serves Bananas Foster within sight of a 
genuine, curn-of-the-centur%' trolley 
car. . . Mother of Pearl! If this isn't New 
Orleans, then somebody had better 
explain! 

But where Fields was a man of elab- 
orate explanations, Trolley's Restau- 
rant ow'ner Jack Southard offers an 
easy one. 

‘There weren’t any seafood restau- 
rants in McAJester/' Southard says. 
“And I love seafood. “ 

Southard opened this New Orleans- 
style seafood and steak restaurant as 
W-C.'s Place in McAlester about four 
years ago. He changed the name to 
Trolley’s last year when he began re- 
storing an 80-year-old trolley car just 
outside the restaurant. The car, No. 
32, is a stately Niles Interurban that 
once plied the streets of McAlester. 

Despite being Trolley's by name, 
the restaurant is still W.C.’s Place in 
decor, and Southard says he intends to 
keep it that way. A year and a half of 
remodeling went into creating the or- 
nate restaurant, a Victorian charmer of 
yellow^ with white trim exterior. 

Southard describes the original 
wood-frame structure as having been 
“a real old house” near downtown Mc- 
Alester before the remodeling. From 
this unlikely start, in this unlikely 
place, his idea was to have a restaurant 
that would call to mind “the hevdav of 


Jack Southani ^ets pttsfs at his Nm 0fieans4nsplmh restaurant in McAiester. 


extravagance” that was Hollwood in 
movie comedian W.C. Fields’ prime of 
the 1920s and ’30s. 

Sure enough, the entrance is lit even 
better than W.C.’s nose used to be, 
illuminated by a matched pair of old- 
fashioned street lights. And the win- 
dow's! Ah, yazz/J to quote the great 
William Claude (Dukinfield) Fields 
from the side of his mouth. Some of 


the windows are etched with Fields’ 
imposing profile, some w'ith his top hat 
and gloves. 

Inside, the carpeting is a rose pat- 
tern that was a favorite in the posh 
lobbies of those old-time movie pal- 
aces of Fields’ time. 

.And Southard quotes Fields on the 
front page of the menu at Trolley’s, to 
wit: ”I don’t know whether to eat from 
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my coat or my plate/' 

No doubt, a plate is the best choice 
in a restaurant of this class: here where 
[he chairs are upholstered in red to 
match the heavy draperies, and the 
table cloths are crisp and white. 

Actor Robert Mitchum and country- 
western singers Kitty Wells and Moe 
Bandy left behind some polished-off 
dinner plates in these surroundings. 
Bandy also left a photo signed: “En- 
joyed [he stay and the fine food." 

I'he menu starts with appetizers the 
likes of fried oysters at $4.95 and New 
Orica ns-snie French onion soup at 
$5.25. Entrees include steak and lob- 
ster, fried chicken and shrimp, tjuail 
and shrimp creole, accompanied by 
side dishes of salad, hush puppies, 
bread, potatoes, fried okra and corn- 
on-the-cob. 

'rrolley's prices start at about for 
chicken and catfish, advancing to 
$12.50 tor a charcoal-cooked sirloin 
strip steak and about $20 for the 
broiled lobster tails. The menu tops off 
with a 16-ounce Chateaubriand for 
two, tlamed and carved at the table, at 
about $24. 

'I'hcse entrees are served with a cup 
of zesty gumbo that is Trolley's ow n 
recipe. Southard holds onto the secret 
of that recipe the way W.C. held onto 
a winning poker hand. 

“Everybody wants to know‘ v\ hat our 
salad dressing is and what the season- 
ing is on our steaks," Southard says. 
"We don’t tell anybody,” 

I'he restaurant can seat as many as 
100 people. But there are eight sepa- 
rate dining rooms — large, small, each a 
different experience — that offer a 
sense of privacy, along w ith a sense of 
Fieldsian humor. 

One is a room that is devoted to 
Fields memorabilia. .Another is given 
over to Fields' co-star in “My Little 
(Chickadee,” Mae West. 4\vo others 
are small, window-endosed alcoves 
that project from the sides of the 
restaurant. 

Southard says, "When it's raining or 
snowing, people just love those win- 
dow^ rooms," 


Ah, yazzz. M’hink of a cold, wet day, 
the kind best contemplated from in- 
doors. A candle flickers on the table. 
I'he waitress brings steaming mugs full 
of “W.C/'s Special Java," hot coffee 
blended with Grand Marnier and 
Amaretto lic|uors. In the words of the 
rcdoubtabic Fields: “I may not be 
home for a year or two.” 

A McAlestcr native, Southard oper- 
ated a motel with a small restaurant in 
his hometown before he set about 
opening W\C>.'s Place. 


Ah, yazz. Think of a 
cold, wet day, the 
kind best contem- 
plated from indoors. 
The waitress brings 
steaming mugs of 
If.C.’s Special 
Java. In the words 
of the redoubtable 
Fields: “/ may not be 
home for a year or 
two. ” 


“My grandmother had been in the 
restaurant business for years and 
years," he says. “I was raised in the 
restaurant business.” 

But he knew that what he planned 
for W/C.'s Place was going to call for 
kitchen tricks that not even grand- 
mother knew. Southard's answ^er was a 
trip to New Orleans, where he volun- 
teered to work without pay in the 
kitchens of some of l"he Big Easy's 
famed restaurants. In return, he 
learned Louisiana cooking, Cajun 
cooking. 

And he met Bob Wiser, the head 
chef w ho does most of the cooking at 
Southard's restaurant — even the crisp- 
crusted little loaves of homemade 
bread that are served warm to each 
table. 


Wiser says, “I gave him a few ideas. 
And here I am.” 

trolley's flaming desserts arc a spe- 
cialty that both Wiser and Southard 
like to encourage people to try. God- 
frey I>anicls! Who set fire to the 
bananas,^ 

But the dancing blue flame only 
burns away the alcohol from the liquor 
that goes into these rich desserts. 
result is a sizzling hot fruit topping on a 
dish of ice cream generous enough tor 
two servings. 

Bananas Foster, (Cherries Jubilee, 
Peach Flambe , . . and to these add 
Wlser's and Southard's own concoc- 
tion. 'They call it apples-something. 
All this tlaming dish lacks is a flamboy- 
ant name, Southard says. “We hope 
someday to be famous for our apples.” 

Perhaps even sooner, venerable trol- 
ley car No. 32 will be ready for use as a 
meeting place for parties and recep- 
tions at Trolley's. Southard and the 
car's co-owner, Mike Pruitt, discov- 
ered their beloved trolley at Lake Mc- 
.Alestcr north of town, where it nearly 
had come to the end of its track. 

“It was going to be chopped up for 
firewood,” Southard says. 

The town's electric railway quit run* 
ning more than 40 years ago. But 
Southard plans for this car No, 32 to be 
the start of a trolley museum of several 
ears — chance for people to climb 
aboard an authentic, wurking trolley 
car again. 

Meantime, Trolley's Restaurant of- 
fers people “a difTcrent atmosphere 
than anything else they can find in this 
area,” he says. 

Or as \\\C. Fields once intoned: 
“You said a mouthful there.'' 


Ron Wo/fe is mt eniertainment writer 
/or The Tulsa Tribune. Hh latest hook., 
Full Moon mil be out in May. 

You'll find Trolley’s Restaurant, 

21 E. Monroe Avenue, at the in- 
tersection of the business route of 
U.S, 69 and Monroe in Mc.Alestcr. 
The dining hours are 5 to 10 p.m. 
daily. 
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PORTFOUO 


O klahoma sits smack in the 
center of the environmental 
crossroads of the United 
States — a Grand (xntral Station of 
climates, altitudes, wildlife and 
plants. 

But nowhere in Oklahoma will 
you receive a greater surprise than in 
the northwestern part of the state, 
where the tail-grass prairie begins to 
yield to the high plains of the west. 

lliere, in counties such as Ellis, 
(amarron and Beaver, you can find 
wildflowers common on the high 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, but 
strangers to any other part of 
Oklahoma. 

(vholla cactus, goldenrod and 
fourpoint primrose mix and mingle 
with the long, blonde grasses usually 
associated with the state. 


What may seem like unlikely 
blossoms in an unlikely setting occur 
because the area is higher than the 
rest of the state. It draws less rain- 
fall. And temperatures can plunge 
and soar dramatically, from season to 
season and, even, from day to night. 

Sandwiched between the Rocky 
.Mountains and the Gulf of Mexico, 
the counties of northwestern Okla- 
homa are a threshold to the moun- 
tain ranges that lay beyond. 
Deceptively flat to the eye, even 
Woodward Cx)unty, nonetheless, in- 
cludes elevations of at least 1,9(X) 
feet. 

IVavel farther westward along the 
Panhandle to Cimarron County, 
however, and you’ll reach heights of 
4,000 feet at some points. 

Wildflowers thrive here. 


Oklahoma photographers Larr\’ 
D. Brow'n, David Crouch and 1 
found that to be so, w hen \vc each 
set out to capture the wildflowers of 
northwestern Oklahoma on film. 

From these photographs, you re- 
alize that wildflowers thrive where 
frailer flowers would wither, much 
as the early homesteaders of Okla- 
homa prevailed where less hardy 
souls would have surrendered. 

Come May 20, Oklahoma will 
celebrate its first State VVildflower 
Day. ITie Oklahoma Native Plant 
Society' urges anrateur shutterbugs 
to comb the state for pictures of 
wildflowers to enter in a photo con- 
test that w ill coincide with the cele- 
bration. Deadline for photographs is 
May 1. For more information call 1- 
918-245-6983. — Bob Jenni 



Chollo Cactus, Cinnarron County 
Larry D. Brown 
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A Meodow of Indian Blankets, Woodward County 
Larry D. Brown 
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Goldenrod, Solidago Occidentalis, Mesa State Park 

Bob Jenni 
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American Lotus. Water Lily, Fort Supply Lake 
Lorry Brown 
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Butterfly Weed. Beaver County 
David ond Jon Couch 
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Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company 

By Jean Devlin 


M few yeaB back, Tliomas 
/m &rey was backstage after a 
performance of his Cimarron 
^ Circuit Opera Company in 
the tiny town of Copan when an older 
man came up to him* 

"\My wife had to drag me to this 
performance tonight,” the man said* 
Carey nodded tiredly* it had been a 
long day, with his classes at the Uni- 
versit>^ of Oklahoma and the trip to 
perform in this rural town; now he 
faced the long drive back to Norman* 
Dejected, he turned back toward the 
waiting set, but the older man stopped 
him. 

“Next time,” the man confided, 
”she won’t have to*” 

The two men exchanged smiles, 
'Til never forget that old man,” ad* 
mits Tliomas Carey, "He left that 
night with a totally different idea about 
how to enjoy opera. That was really 
something.” 

Through the last 13 years, when it 
seemed like keeping a community op- 
era company alive took too great an 
effort, Carey would think of that farm- 
er in Cbpan and how one perfonmance 
had made him a convert. And, some- 
how, he'd find the strength, the mon- 
ey or the soprano to carry on another 
season* 

"It’s the enthusiasm of the young- 
sters, the old people whoVe never 
seen opera, that makes you go on,” 
say*s the OU music professor. 

Knowing that without his Norman- 
based company, many Oklahomans 
living in rural communities like Idabel, 
Hoban or Holdenvillc w'ould never cn- 
ctHiiuer opera, Carey perseveres* 


"I’m the artistic director, the 
founder and the one who rescues it 
when it’s about to go under,” the 57- 
year-old Carey explains, simply* 

It was he and his w^ife, C^rob who 
sank $l,5(X) of their own money into 



Thomas Carey 


the opera company w^hen it was 
formed in 1975, Through the years 
Carey has done w'hatcvcr it rook to 
keep the company afloat, putting more 
than 100,000 miles on his beat-up yel- 
low Impala station w'agon and spend- 
ing more than 1(K) nights a year on 
two-lanc highways traveling to country- 
schoolhouscs and drafrv- gymnasiums. 

"In one year alone,” C’^rcy figures, 
"wc’vc had contact with 15,000 kids* I 
can’t tell you how- many adults.” 

He also gives some 40 singers each 
year the chance to hone their talents* 


He can’t tell you which is more impor- 
tant to him. 



It began in 1975 at 3 in the morning 
in the bedroom of Thomas and Carol 
Brice C^rey, "The idea just sprang 
into my mind,” Carey recalls, in his 
melodic voice* “So 1 woke my wife, I 
said ‘Ciirol, w^e have all these amazing 
singers and ifs a pity% because the 
studio is not enough for such talent.’ ” 
He told her he w-anced to start an 
opera company* 

His wife, an internationally famous 
contralto herself, was so groggy with 
sleep that all she could mumble that 
morning was: "Oh, you and your 
ideas. Would you go back to sleep?” 
" ’It’s a good idea,* 1 said again, 
before falling asleep,” Carey recalls* 
The next morning, his w-ife agreed. 
"ni support you,” she promised* 

Five hours old, the company already 
had tw'o professionals on staff: Carey, 
w ho has sung with the London Royal 
Opera Cbmpany and the Stuttgart Op- 
era Company in Germany, became ex- 
ecutive artistic director; his wife, w^ho 
sang as Carol Brice with New' York 
City^’s Metropolitan Opera Company, 
became its first costume designer. 

Neither needed the extra work. In 
1975, both Careys wxre still perform- 
ing, touring the world when they 
w'crcn’t turning students into song- 
birds. Already their lives were hectic 
with rehearsals and shuttling betw^ecn 
opera openings in Munich and Lisbon* 
Initial responses from Norman 
church leaders who knew- the talented 
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(Jlarcys were favorable, but they failed 
to prepare the couple for the indiffer- 
ence from the rest of the state* 

“I had to convince them they want- 
ed it,” Carey admits* 

Finally, to quiet the people telling 
him opera belonged in Europe not ru- 
ral Oklahoma, he began to offer a 
moneyback guarantee, promising to 
cover the cost of any production him- 
self should it fail to pass muster or 
come up short at the box office* 

That was 13 years ago* 

“Pve never had to pay a nickel,” 
Thomas Carey will tell you proudly* 
Today those doubters have to stand 
in line to be included on the compa- 
ny’s calendar of stops* They do so, not 
only because their children love the 
company's “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
but because, in many ways, the com- 
pany remains the only cultural game in 
town for rural communities* 

“If we didn't have them, there'd be 
nothing,” says Debbie Hutson, a pub- 
lic school music teacher in Goodw'ell, a 
city of 400 that is six hours from the 
stages of Oklahoma City, nine hours 
from those in Tulsa. “Our kids don't 
get to see a lot of nice cultural events," 
Cimarron Circuit is a musical lifesav* 
er as far as these opera lovers are con* 
cerned* But it doesn't come cheap: Its 
15-opera *repertoire carries price tags 
ranging from $1,000 for “Sw^eet Betsy 
From Pike," its Centennial offering, to 
$2,000 for its flagship opera, “Madame 
Butterfly.” Schools and others pay for 
the operas with a mix of state matching 
grants and box office sales. Business 
fluctuates with the price of wheat and 
oil. 

During the boom years of 1979-81, 
Carey says the company's income 
copped more than $100,000 a year; to- 
day the company is lucky to pull in 
$80,000, a result of reduced state fund- 
ing for the arts. The money covers 
travel expenses and pays for the mini- 
mum in props and costumes neccssaiy^ 
to tell his stories* Children, Carey says 
with a sad little laugh, don't mind the 
simple sets; in fact, most giggle when 
Little Red Riding Hood's home sud- 


denly turns into her granny's bedroom. 

Songs of praise can be heard from 
teachers and students as far flung as 
Guymon and Idabe!, Altus and Miami; 
these fans credit Cimarron Circuit's 
productions, which are always per- 
formed in English, for their own dis- 
co veiy^ of opera* "Fhe p raise is echoed 
by Oklahoma singers for whom the 
company is often the first step to the 
concert halls of Europe or New York* 
“I've seen many people go on to 
New' York and Austria, and they proba- 
bly w'ouldn't be where they are now' if 
it were not for the opera company," 
says Melany Pattison, 29, the compa- 
ny's first Little Red Riding Hood* “I 
wouldn't trade my experience, my 
nine years for anything.” 

Like Carey himself, Pattison says 
it's easy to get dedicated to Cimarron 
Circuit* Yet the man w'ho dreamed of 
an opera company to rival the rich 
Texas Opera Theater doesn't know' 
how much longer he can carry^ on. 

His beloved wife, Carol, died in 1984* 
With her death, Carey admits he lost 
his muse* 

“Witen I used to get frustrated with 
it all, with getting turned dowm, with 
the money problems," says Carey, set- 
tling deeper into a soft, old couch in 


his office, “I'd say, 'Let's give up.' 
And she’d always convince me not to, 
“She's not here now.” 



The stage is dimly lit, the audience 
quiet. Suddenly, the villain stomps out 
from behind the set and bursts into 
song* As the rich baritone of the big, 


bad w'otf fills the room, the crow'd mur- 
murs its appreciation* 

It could be any opera performance. 
But the chairs are filled not w'ith 
elegantly dressed w'omen with opera 
glasses, but awestruck toddlers and 
grade schoolers who boo the wolf and 
cheer Little Red Riding Hood* One of 
the best reviews the production ever 
got came from Jason Small, an elemen- 
tar>' school student from Wesn'ille* 
“It's better than T*V*,” Jason wrote 
in what has to be one of the briefest 
and most valued letters ever sent to 
the company's tiny office in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Norman* 
Pattison grins at the memory'. 

“No one ever said you w'eren't sup- 
posed to enjoy opera," she says. S3 

For performance schedules, call 
(405) 364-8962* 
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CALENDAR 


RIME TIMES 


♦ April 1-22. Rolling out from Poteau a wag- 
on train makes a three-week trek to Norman, where it joins with a Centenni- 
al parade on April 22. ♦April 15-22. “Centennial Celebration” begins a 
no-holds-barred party in Stillwater. Look for parades, art festival, ice cream 
social, air show, antique tractor display and milking, fiddle and beard- 
growing contests — in all a staggering 250 events. ♦April 15-23. Guthrie 
boasted the largest population (15,000) at nightfall on April 22, 1889. This 
year it claims it will have the largest parade. For nine days, the town will host 
chuckwagon dinners, quilt shows, foot races, fashion shows and much more. 
♦ April 22. Organizers say their Sooner parade in downtown OKC will be 
the grandest parade this state has ever seen. Come eat a piece of the giant 
birthday cake, have a scoop of ice cream and watch a lavish fireworks and 
laser display.* 

5 -April 27 Donald Roller Wilson, OK An Center, OKC, 1405) 
946-1477 

15-16 “Science Expo '89,” Omniplex Science Museum, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

IS-June 5 *'Vessels of Grace,” Nat'l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

26- April 19 ”Nafl Works on Paper,” Gardiner Ai\ 
GaJler>-, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-9086 
28-May 14 “Hidden Treasures,” Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History, Norman, (405) 325-4712 

APRIL 

1 “Oklahoma Invemion Fair,” Omniplex Science 
Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
1 "OK Cowboy Poetiy Gathering,” Natl Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

8- May 21 “America's Star: U.S. Marshals, 1789-1989,” Nat’l 
Ckywboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

8«July '89er Memories, C'leveland Go, Historical 
Museum, Norman, (405) 321-0156 

9- June 11 “Ansel Adams and Photographers of the American 
Landscape,” Philbrook .Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7^Ml 

9-30 “Photo '89,” Firehouse .^rt Center, Norman, (405) 
360-1162 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


MAJiCH 

1-26 “Mascerworks of European Painting, "Philbrook 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1*28 “Folklore in Fabric,” Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
LAprii 16 “Andrew Wyeth: Works on Paper,” lire Gikreasc 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 

4 - May 5 “Jewish Art of Celebration,” OU Museum of 

Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
4-31 “Works on Paper by Robert Levers,” Firehouse 
Art Ck;nccr, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

5- April 5 “The Bead Goes On: Expressions in 

O)ntemporar>' Beadwork,” Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

5- April 23 Chinese Contemporary^ Oil Paintings, OK 
Museum of Art, OKC, (405) 840-2759 

*Gentennial events shown in bold letters. 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


15 ''Crosstimbers/’ OkJahoma Territorial 
MuseuiTi^ (}uthrie, (4(J5> 282-1889* 

15-16 "Art Under the Oaks/’ Five Civitisced Tribes 
Miiseurn, Muskogee> (918) 683-1701 
15-May 31 “Russians in Space*" Kirkpairick Ccrucr^ OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

28-Jyly 9 “Rendezvous ’H9- Wayne Wolfe & T.D, Kelsey," 
The GUcreasc Museum, Tulsa, (918) 58Z-3122 



INDIAN EVENTS 


MARCH 

3 1 -April 1 Scsquicencennial QjmmeTnci ration of the IVail of 
Tears, Cherokee Nat’l Historical Society, 
4’ahlcquah, (918) 456-0671 

APRIL 

3-8 Symposium on the American Indian, NSU, 
‘lablcquah, (918) 456-55 M 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

6 Green Gauntry Jazz Festival, NSU, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-5511 

17- 19 Tulsa Indian Arts Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa, 

(918) 744-1113 

18- 19 Evcrs'man’s Garden Fair, I'ulsa Garden Center, 

(918) 749-6401 

APRIL 

1 Jazz Festival, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6133 
8-9 Medieval, Fair, OV Duck Pond, Norman, (405) 
321-7227 

8-23 Azalea Festival, Muskog:ce, (918) 682-2401 
12-14 Kaleidoscope ’89, NSU, 'Fahlequah, (918) 456- 
5511 Ext. 2888 

18- 33 Fesrival of the Arts, Downtown, OKC, (405) 236- 

1426 

19- 22 World Championship Cow Chip Throw, Beaver, 

(405) 625-4726 

22 Spring Rail Fair, Kdmtmd Community Center, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2808 

29 Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, OKC, (405) 528- 
4666 


29-30 Annual Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Chickasha, (405) 
224-7204 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 

Feb. 3-April 23 Pari-mutuel Horse Racing, Remington Park’s 1989 
Spring Season, OKC. (405) 424-9000 
2-4 Timed Event Championship of the World, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 


13-18 Gold &i Silver Stakes, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3(Xl4 

IS Remington Park Derby, OKC, (405) 434-9(K)tl 
24-26 Oklahoma Quarter Horse Show, Expo Square, 
7uEa, (918) 744-1113 

APRIL ’ 

4-8 NRH.\ Reining Classic, Lazy E .\rcna, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

13-15 Barrel Futurity, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405 ) 282- 
3004 

15-16 Bully Good Stampede, State Fairgrounds, 
Muskogee, (918) 687-4406 

19-23 Centennial Horse Show, State F'airgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6700 

20^22 ’89er Days Rf>dco, l.*aKy E Arena, 

Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

26-29 'Fulsa Charity Horse Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 



DRAMA 


MARCH 

1-12 

2-5 

3- April 1 

3-12 

8-12 

10-18 

16-19, 23-25 

23 

24-25 

APRIL 

2 

6-8 

6-8, 13-15 
6-9 

6- 23 
7,8 

7- 16 
7-22 

14-May 6 
26-30 


“Pknic," Jewel Box ITtearre, OKC, (405) 5ZL 
1786 

"All My Sons," Stone Soup 'fheatre, Norman, 
(405 ) 329-3054 

"Corpse," The Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2802 

“Wally’s Cafe," I'heatre Tulsa. Tulsa, (918) 744- 
1168 

"Weird Ducks," OKCCC, OKC, (405) 682-7591 
"llic Road to Mecca," American rheatre CJb., 
Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

Street Players Theatre #1, Comer Stage, Norman, 
(405) 364-0207 

“Greater Tuna," Bartlesville Communin’ Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
“Biloxi Blues." Rupcl J, Jones Theatre, Norman, 
(405) 325-4101 


“Jim Noble Sror\%" Civic Qrnter, OKC, (405) 427- 
1046 

“TTie Foreigner,” Ardmore Little Theatre, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-1327 

“Social Security," Shawnee Little 4'heatre, 
Shawnee, (405) 275-7512 

Untitled play by Joyce 'Iliomas, Classen Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 528-4666 

“Whodunit?," Jewel Bos Theatre, QKC, (405) 
521-1786 

"Bl^ck Okla-Womar II; The Pioneering 
Spirit," Blaek Liberated .Arts Center, OKC, 
(405) 528-4666 

“Something's Afoot," Theatre Tulsa, 'Fulsa, (918) 
744-1168 

"C^ll Me Madam," Carpenter Square '^J’hcarer, 
OKC, (405) 232-9008 

"Hello Dollyl," The Pollard I’hcacrc, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2802 

“Jacques Brel Is Alive & Well 6c Living in Paris," 
OKCCC, OKC, (405) 682-7591 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


MARCH 

3 Evening of Gershwin d: Ellingtoni Brady Theatre, 
Oklahoma Sinfonia, Tulsa, (918) 582-7507 

3“5 '"Stars of the Russian Ballet," Civic Cancer, OKC, 
(405) ZJU2264 

4,9,11 '"Romeo et Juliette,” Tulsa Opera. Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-4811 
6 Children's Show, Prairie Dance 'Pheatre, 
Kirkpatrick C^enter, OKC, (405) 4784132 

12 Barbershop Quartet, Civic Center, OKC, (40S) 
32U6124 

14 Ojas Music, Cjommunicy Center, Bartlesville, (918) 
337-2787 

16 Mazowszc Polish Nat'l Dance Co., NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 

18- 19 The Amabile Piano Quartet, Performing Arts 

Center, Tuba, (918) 742-4087 

19 Festiv'^al of Spirituals, Cimarron Circuit Opera Co., 
First Presbyterian Church, Norman, (405) 364- 
8962 

26 "Talcs of Sluggers & Swans,” Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, {918) 592-7105 

31 Centennial Concert, i^ona Mitchell & Steven 
Dickson, Canterbury' Choral Society, Civic 
Center, OKC. (405) 755-0417 

31 "Madame Butterfly,” Ponca City Playhouse, 
Ponca City, (405) 765-5360 

APRIL 

1 “Land's Sake; A Centennial Concert,” Dance 
Conspiracy, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 848- 
8639 

7,8,9 "Con Amore,” Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Performing 
.Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 585-2575 
8 IntM Piano Finals, Lawton Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

13 Mixed Repertory, Ballet Oklahoma, US AO 
Auditorium, Chickasha, (405) 224-3140 

16 "Navajo Tales: Tlie Din6,” Kirkpatrick Center 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 478-4132. 

19- 23 "MacBcth,” Oklahoma Festival Ballet, Rupel J. 

Jones 'Ilicatcr, Norman, (405) 325-4101 
28-29 Centennial Salute, Ballet Oklahoma, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 843-9898 

29 Beethoven's 9ch Symphony, [..awton Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

29 "Les Sylphidcs,” Civic Ballet, Community 
Center, Banicsville, (918) 336-4746 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 

2-5 Tulsa R\^ and Sport Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

9-12 Greater Tuba Home & Garden Show, Expo 
Square. (918) 744-1113 


17- 18 Annual Easter Pageant, Chandler Park, Tuba, 

(918) 583-0032 

18- 19 Everyman's Garden Fair, Tulsa Garden Center, 

Tulsa, (918) 749-6401 

18-May 16 C^rappiethon, Grand Lake, Grove, (918) 786-2289 
25 Easter Pageant, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Lawton, (405) 355-3541 
28 Proclamation Day, Reenactment of receiving 
letter opening unassigned lands. Courthouse 
steps, Stillwater, Guthrie, OKC, LJ Reno, 
Norman and Kingfisher. (405) 282-1947 

(405) 372-5573 

28 Centennial Birthday, ’\'ukon, (405) 354-3567 

APRIL 

1-2 Orchid Show and Sale, Tulsa Garden Center, (918) 
749-6401 

1-22 Wagon train from Poteau to Muskogee to 
Shawnee to Norman, (405) 321-7260 
4-8 1889 Schoolhouse Opening, Pleasant Valley 
School, Stillw'ater, (405) 372-5573 
8-9 1989 Redbud Classic, Waterford Hotel, OKC, 
(405) 848-4782 

8-9 Spring Garden Tour, Tuba, (918) 749-6401 

13.14.15 Founder’s [!>ay Celebration, Chickasha, (405) 224- 
0787 

14.15.16 Nat'l Swing Dance Qinvendon, Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 722-0949 

14.15.16 Land Run Centennial Celebration, Frederick, 
(405) 335-3287 

15 I'hifd Annual Chili Cook-off, Muskogee, (918) 
682-2401 

15-17 Living History Reenactment, El Reno, (405) 
262-1188 

15-22 Centennial Celebration, Downtown Stillwater, 
(405) 372-5573 

15-23 '89er Week Centennial Celebranon, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-1947 

16 Mid-(3ontincnt Dog Show, Expo .Square. Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

20 Wagon trains from Caldwell, Kan., Kiowa, 
Panhandle converge in Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1947 

21-22 '89er Days, Furcellyl.,exiogton, (405) S27-3093 
22 Old Fashioned Family Social, Stephenson 
Park, Edmond, (405) 34L2808 
22 Centennial Day, Norman, (405) 321*7260 
22 Centennial cattle drive, rodeo and hoedown. 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-4445 
22 Ham Homestead k 1889er Museum Living 
History Exhibit, OKC, (405) 278*8900 
22 Centennial Celebration; “A Day In The life”, 
OKC, (405) 278-8900 

22 Capitol Hill '89er Day Parade Ik Celebration, 
OKC, (405) 278*8900' 

23 Brush arbor service & picnic, Kingfisher, (405) 
375-4445 

23*25 Western Extravaganz;a, Museum of the 
Western Prairie, AJtus, (405) 482*0210 

29 Illinois River Csnoe Race 10, NSU, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-5511 


.Although [he information in this calendar is current, dates and 
details can change without notice. Please check in advance 
before attending any event. 
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